JUNE, 1908. 


gt Res first teacher who ever really spoke 
to my soul was a woman, and take 
her for all in all, she was a woman the 
like of whom we seldom see. She was 
not large in stature, but she was supremely 
great; she was not handsome, yet to me 
she was wonderfully beautiful; her fea- 
tures were not altogether regular, but as I 
saw her then and as I. remember her now, 
her character was without flaw. Her voice 
was not loud, but she had eyes that spoke 
volumes; she was never domineering, but 
her very spirit of helpfulness made her a 
remarkably strong executive. I did not 
know then, and I do not know now, what 
her educational advantages had been, but 
she knew me, and I think she knew equally 
well every boy and girl in her room. She 
knew how to inspire self-activity, and she 
seemed to unconsciously create high ideals 
on the part of all her pupils. She seemed 
to know by intuition the predilections of 
each one, and I have in later years met 
many of her pupils who date their real 
beginning from that time. She never pre- 
judged a case of discipline, and she always 
judged justly. She never forgot either 
plaintiff or defendant and she always re- 
membered the standpoint of the child. 
She must have been an optimist, because 
her words of commendation far out- 
weighed all adverse criticism. She was 
mistress of her room because she was mis- 
tress of herself. Our troubles were her 
troubles, and every boy swore by her. She 
was kindly courteous to every large boy, 
and courteously kind to every small boy. 
The girls believed in her just as thor- 
oughly as did the boys. She sympathized 
with them in their diffidence; she strength- 
ened them where they were weak; she en- 
couraged them whenever they were dis- 
heartened, and she acted as arbiter on 
occasions when civil war seemed inevitable. 





As I think of the spirit which pervaded her 
school-room, it seems to me “Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

I remember that a very large, red-faced 
young man occasionally called at the close 
of the school to accompany her home. Be- 
cause of this, every pupil hated him, but 
she married him, and then she was no more. 
If this should come to the eyes of Mary 
Downer, she will realize something of 
what she was to those boys and girls whom 
she instructed during her last term of 
school.—Supt. S. R. Shea, Kingston, N. Y. 


IN a little red school-house in the country 
my tenth year brought me under the in- 
fluence of Jacob Miller, a teacher who 
could inspire the sense of something to be 
achieved. He afterwards became a county 
superintendent and a book agent, but I shall 
always remember him as a teacher. His 
skill in imparting knowledge produced in 
me an intense admiration for good teachers. 
At college and at the university I sat at 
the feet of many men who surpassed him 
in ability and scholarship, but very few 
who were his equal as teachers. The mold- 
ing influence which he exerted led me to 
shun teachers who were unskilful and un- 
interesting, and caused me, while at the 
university, to hear men in fields of investi- 
gation remote from my own studies—men 
like Helmholtz in science, Windscheid in 
law, Curtius in philology, Droysen in his- 
tory, and Zeller in philosophy. It was a 
delight to study their methods of presenting 
truth. Among them all I never found one 
who was the equal of Harnack, then a 
young privat-docent at Leipsic, now the 
most famous professor in the theological 
faculty at Berlin. Said a successful busi- 
ness man not long ago, “I never had one 
good teacher in all the years I spent at 
school.” What a misfortune it is for a 
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child to pass through school without. find- 
ing one first-class teacher in any of the 
grades. A good teacher is worth her 
weight in gold. A poor teacher is too dear 
at any price—Nathan C. Schaeffer. 


I was to be at the Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan, normal summer school, where 
there were 600 students for eight weeks. 
It was the Glorious Fourth, and I was on 
the trains from 5 a. m. at Marquette till 
10 p. m. at Mt. Pleasant. The day was not 
wholly a luxurious celebration. Every train 
was packed to the limit, and towards even- 
ing they were not all attractive comrades. 
It was great fun, however, to enter into 
conversation with these Glorious Fourthers. 
In the late afternoon there was necessitated 
a change of cars and a half-hour’s wait in 
a small city. “ Where are you from Pal?” 
said a brusque, but evidently successful, 
man. After telling him what I judged most 
desirable under the circumstances, I echoed 
his question. “Mt. Pleasant, Mich., and 
it’s no kind of a place.” “Sorry, for I’m 
going there to-night.” “ What are you sell- 
ing?” “Nothing, just going to be there 
for three days.” “Well, the place would 
be all right but for the pesky normal school. 
That’s no good.” “ Ah, that’s funny, what’s 
the trouble with that?” “ Kills business.” 
“That surprises me. How does it hurt 
business? How large is it?” “Six hun- 
dred this summer, I hear. That’s good 
for the bus line, for the grocers and pro- 
vision dealers, for the milkmen, and farm- 
ers who raise garden truck, and boys who 
pick berries, and the soda fountain. Yes, 
clothiers get something out of it and the 
laundry. Yes, the boot and shoe fellows.” 
Then seeing where he was getting, he 
looked up and said: “Guess it’s good for 
every business but mine!” “ What’s that?” 
“Liquor and cigars!” Then we both 
laughed.—A. E. Winship. 


Mr. Superintendent: Are there any 
teachers in your corps who do not read 
some educational periodical? Do you ever 
say anything to them about it? What do 
they say? Then what do you say? Would 
you employ a physician who does not read 
professional literature so as to keep abreast 
of the advances that are being made in 
medical science? Do you think it wise or 
well for a teacher to lag behind the pro- 
cession? In your judgment is a certificate 
all that is necessary to prove the fitness 
of one to teach school? Will not these 
same teachers follow along the line of least 
resistance just as long as you will permit 
it? Do you feek any responsibility in the 
matter? Are these teachers doing all for 








the children that is possible? Why don’t 
you see to it that they do more?—Ohio Ed. 
Monthly. 


One of the really painful and pathetic 
things that one sees in schools is the ef- 
fort of teachers to get children to express 
what is not in them to express. Under the 
mistaken notion that pupils must be taught 
to write compositions at all hazards, the 
teacher proceeds by main strength to force 
words from empty minds. The first step 
should be to fill the minds of the children 
full of ideas so that they will overflow. 
Then speech is easy and writing a pleasure. 
When expression tries to get ahead of im- 
pression something stupid and mechanical 
results. The teacher should see to it that 
abundant knowledge precedes an effort to 
write an essay American Education. 

Some notion of the merits of vacation 
schools as a means of public education may 
be had from the fact that over 1,700 appli- 
cants for admission to the vacation schools 
of Chicago have been turned away for want 
of accommodations, and the excluded appli- 
cants are sorrowful. These are schools to 
which children wish to go. The severest 
punishment, in fact the only punishment, is 
expulsion, and that is seldom necessary, so 
anxious are the children to go to the 
schools. The desire to learn is an all-con- 
trolling influence, and it is excited and min- 
istered to in such excellent fashion that good 
order, attention, and mental and physical 
development are the rule. In these vaca- 
tion schools there seems to be the sugges- 
tion of a better system of public education 
than that which now obtains. 





Do we look for an easy life? Do we 
long for it? Most persons seem to. Who 
has it? The idle do not. Who has known 
an indolent man to have spent an easy and 
satisfied life? Those “flowery beds of 
ease”’ have few feathers and no springs, 
and while they look soft they pack hard 
and often have thorns. Life is not intended 
for sleep; nor even for lying down. If we 
are kept from effort by disability, even 
without pain, we feel that we are in chains. 
Indolence is voluntary fettering of the soul. 
There is no ease in_ self-enslavement. 
Heaven is not chloroform. Life is ac- 
tivity; stagnation is death. Effort is the 
test of manfulness. Adversity is battle; 
heroes stand; cowards run. Peace is not 
in avoiding conflict, but in fighting through 
it to victory. These are the glorious days 
when courage has its field. Some of us 
may feel tired. Should we not feel ashamed 
if we were not worn when there is so 
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much to do? When the day is won the 
battle-stained and wearied one catches the 
thrill of victory. It is on the tired brow 
that the laurel rests. Not an easy life, but 
a aay life, a patient life, unfaltering and 
true! 





The school board of Chicago has officially 
adopted a new type of school building as 
the standard for elementary schools to be 
erected within the next two years. In place 
of a building of 26 rooms, accommodating 
an average of 1,300 pupils, the new struc- 
ture will have 40 rooms, each building in- 
cluding a kindergarten room and an as- 
sembly hall with a capacity of from 850 
to 1,000. The structure will be built in 
three sections—a central section of 20 
rooms, containing the assembly hall and 
all the other rooms necessary for a com- 
plete school equipment, and two wings of 
ten rooms each. The average cost of a 
room of the new building will be $8,000, 
as against $11,000 for the old type. The 
most radical feature of the new building 
will be the complete elimination of the 
basement. Toilet conveniences will be 
placed in “tower rooms” on each floor.— 
Pathfinder. 


How grateful we should be for the things 
in life that are not of our choosing! What 
a failure we should make of life if we could 
order everything ourselves! A keen ob- 
server writes: “If the ideal conditions of 
life of which most of us dream could be 
realized, the result would be a padded and 
luxurious existence, well-housed, well-fed, 
well-dressed, with all the winds of heaven 
tempered to indolence and cowardice.” 
Even those who have learned to rejoice 
in hard work could not safely be trusted 
to have all their work and its results just 
as they would like. The one thing that we 
are sure might so profitably be left out is 
likely to be the very thorn in the flesh that 
keeps us up to decency and manhood. All 
that God asks us to be responsible for is, 
not our conditions of living, but what we 
do with them.—S. S. Times. 


That man, I think, has a liberal educa- 
tion whose body has been so trained in 
youth that it is the ready servant of his 
will, and does with ease and pleasure all 
that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; 
whose intellect is a clear, cold logic engine, 
with all of its parts of equal strength and 
in smooth running order, ready, like a steam 
engine, to be turned to any kind of work 
and to spin the gossamers as well as forge 
the anchors of the mind; whose mind is 
stored with the knowledge of the great 
fundamental truths of nature and the laws 
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of her operations; one who, no stunted as- 
cetic, is full of life and fire, but whose 
passions have been trained to come to heel 
by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender 
conscience; one who has learned to love 
all beauty, whether of nature or of art, 
to hate all vileness, and to esteem others as 
himself.—Thomas Henry Huzley. 


THE most effective incident that I have 
seen in a teachers’ institute was at Clarinda, 
Iowa. The teachers had been together for 
a week. The superintendent was a young 
woman, a college graduate with experience 
as principal of a school in Helena, Montana. 
It was the close of her first year as a 
county superintendent. The year had been 
filled to the brim with the doing of things. 
The institute had been exceptionally help- 
ful in incentive and inspiration. It was the 
last hour, and a special order of exercises 
had been printed which consisted merely of 
the names of the lecturers in the order in 
which they were to speak briefly—the last 
being “ The County Superintendent.” There 
were no introductions. One of the lec- 
turers, a professor from the state uni- 
versity, had been there on three successive 
years and was not to return next year, so 
that the teachers made him a present, pub- 
licly. Everything contributed to throw a 
halo about the final minutes of the insti- 
tute. Indeed the week had been simply 
glorious for the young county superinten- 
dent as she arose for the last word. She 
had gone about half way to the platform 
when she paused, turned toward a little 
girl of three or four years old sitting with 
her aunt in the audience. “Come here a 
minute, Gladys,” she said, and the little 
flaxen-haired girl took the hand of the 
county superintendent and they walked to 
the platform, where the child was placed 
standing in a chair. “ I can say nothing.” 
Every eye in the room moistened. “The 
week has meant so much to me. I can only 
place this child in your midst and say that 
to you—to us—will be entrusted for ten 
months such as she is. From them we are 
to learn, from us they are to learn, from 
them the manhood and womanhood of the 
future will come. Our privilege and re- 
sponsibility are beyond expression. Good- 
by,” and Jessie Field had made the noblest 
talk to teachers that I have heard.—A. E. 
Winship. 


The south tube of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road tunnel under Bergen Hill, N. J., was 
opened on April 11th. This enables one to 
walk from the western end of Bergen Hill 
tunnel to Long Island City, a distance of 
five and one-third miles, without coming 
to the surface. After the bore through the 
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north tube is completed, a total of three 
million cubic yards of earth will have been 
removed. Tubes of an aggregate length of 
sixteen and one-half miles will have been 
excavated. Some statistics of the plans 
for the new Pennsylvania Railroad station 
building in New York are of interest. The 
area of the terminal will be twenty-eight 
acres. Length of trackage, sixteen miles. 
Number of passenger platforms, eleven. 
Highest point of track below sea level, nine 
feet. Number of columns supporting sta- 
tion building, 650. Greatest weight on one 
column, 1,658 tons. Number of electric 
lights, 30,000. Proposed initial daily ser- 


vice of Pennsylvania Railroad trains, 400. 


The thumb is said to be worth fully 
one-third the entire value of the hand. 
The different fingers are far from having 
all the same value before the eyes of the 
law. ... Most important among them is 
the thumb, for without it the hand is no 
longer a pincers but merely a claw. The 
French court allows in damages 15 to 35 
per cent. value for the right and 10 to 15 
per cent. for the left thumb. The Aus- 
trian schedule gives from 15 per cent. for 
the left to 35 per cent. for the right. In 
Germany 20 to 28 per cent., and even as 
high as 33.3 per cent. has been awarded. 
The percentage is based on 100 as the 
total value of the hand, industrially speak- 
ing, before the accident. 


Wuen I speak of teaching agriculture 
in our high schools, I mean agriculture. 
I do not mean nature study, nor do I mean 
that some sort of pedagogical kink should 
be given to chemistry or botany or even 
geography and arithmetic. Let agricul- 
ture introduce new matter into the schools 
and with it a new point of view. Nor 
should this new matter be “elementary 
agriculture.” What is wanted in our high 
schools is not elementary agriculture, but 
elemental, fundamental agriculture. For 
this purpose we should select those phases 
of agriculture that are adapted to use in 
the high school and yet that strike at the 
root of farm life and its affairs—something 
that will appeal to real farmers and that 
will serve to actually educate their boys 
for the business of farming—soil physics, 
soil fertility, laboratory fields in crop pro- 
duction, the use of farm machinery, and 
the classification and principles of feeding 
live stock—Dean Davenport, of College of 
Agriculture. 


Here is a terse characterization of the 
Sunday School superintendent as he may 
be sometime and doubtless occasionally is 
now. The superintendent must furnish the 
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impulse, kindle enthusiasm, provide the 
business management, and be ever ready 
with a never failing supply of helpful 
strength, giving, spending, and being spent; 
and above all, drawing his strength that 
he may the more freely give from the one 
source of inexhaustible strength and life. 
His should be, not merely an occupation 
for one short hour on Sunday, but a voca- 
tion, utilizing every faculty of mind and 
body, soul and spirit. 


Each generation sees the rush away from 
the land grow, sees the cities swell, sees 
character and individuality struggling with 
heavier odds. When I watch the seas ris- 
ing and the clouds threatening I think of 
the schoolma’am at the helm and am glad. 
Laugh if you will; I am content. While 
she is there we are safe.—Jacob Riis. 


I have always thought it well in teaching 
the lesson to give the children first definite 
facts, and then push them toward their 
own conclusions. And if the child pur- 
posely or accidentally reaches a conclusion 
that the teacher feels is unwise, good teach- 
ing would offer more facts and more data 
to the child until he would revise his un- 
wise conclusion himself.—Jos. S. Walton. 


Simplicity, honesty, purity, these are, in 
the child’s mind, in greater integrity than 
in the mind of the grown-up, and these 
things dwelt upon by the teacher and dealt 
with by a homely illustration from simple 
life, have more to do with the shaping of 
character than volumes of lectures de- 
livered to college classes in ethics. 


There is nothing in all the world so 
important as children, nothing so interest- 
ing. If you ever wish to go in for some 
philanthropy, if you ever wish to be of 
any real use in the world, do something for 
children. If you ever yearn to be truly 
wise, study children. We can dress the 
sore, bandage the wounded, imprison the 
criminal, heal the sick, and bury the dead; . 
but there is always a chance that we can 
save a child. If the great army of philan- 
thropists ever exterminate sin and pesti- 
lence, ever work out our race’s salvation, 


| it will be because a little child has led 


them.—David Starr Jordan. 


A writer has this to say of a dog: “ Ah! 
old staunch friend, with your deep, clear 
eyes and bright, quick glances that take in 
all one has to say before one has time to 
speak it, do you know you are only an 
animal and have no mind? Do you know 
that dull-eyed gin-sodden lout leaning 
against the post out there is immeasurably 
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your intellectual superior? Do you know 
that every little-minded, selfish scoundrel 
who never did a gentle deed or said a kind 
word, who never had a thought that was 
not mean or low, or a desire that was not 
mean and base, whose every action is a 
fraud, and whose every utterance is a lie 
—do you know that these crawling skulks 
are as much superior to you as thé sun is 
to a rush light, you honorable, brave- 
hearted, unselfish brute? They are men, 
you know, and men are the greatest, noblest 
and wisest and best beings in the whole 
vast, eternal universe! Any man will tell 
you that.” 


Unt a better life is lived than that of 
Christ, a better book than the Bible cannot 
be written. Until a fullér and completer 
revelation of God is made than the “ Word 
made flesh,” the Bible, through which alone 
we come into historical touch with that 
revelation, will stand forth pre-eminently 
as the Word Written. 

When Mary came to anoint the body of 
her dead Lord, she found an empty tomb 
and she cried out to the supposed gardener, 
who, she thought, had rifled the grave 
where all her hope and trust lay buried, 
“Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell 
me where thou hast laid him and I will 
come and take him away.” But she heard 
a voice speaking her name and she turned 
from an empty tomb to find a risen and a 
living Lord. 

Even so many a devout heart goes to-day 
to the shrine where once stood the idol 
upon which it had placed all its hope and 
trust; comes to offer its incense of blind 
and superstitious reverence to a fetich, a 
literal, infallible and inerrant book; and 
it finds a vacant shrine. The newer learn- 
ing of the day has apparently rifled that 
shrine and left it empty; it “ has taken away 
our idol and we know not where it has 
laid it.” The place is desolate and our 
hearts are forlorn. But if we only give 
deeper heed to the voice which speaks in 
our ears, if we only follow fearlessly the 
leading of the profounder and more rever- 
ent scholarship of our day, we shall find 
a living and eternal Word of God instead 
of the dead letter of the Book which had 
become the object of our idolatry. 


A writer in Medical Brief says of phys- 
ical culture: “An hour of useful, purpo- 
sive work, involving muscular exertion, 
such as lawn mowing, wood chopping, saw- 
ing, shoveling, etc., is of more vital value 
to the individual than several hours spent 
in the indoor gymnasium or athletics. Use- 
fulness, purposiveness, helpfulness, and 
general service furnish the keynote to the 
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harmony and moral equipoise, strength and 
beauty, in human no less than in universal 
nature.” It is good advice. We always 
have believed that, if one’s daily work 
could furnish him exercise, it was the best 
physical culture that he could possibly take. 
The doing of housework, sawing wood, 
shoveling snow from the yard—some work 
that has a purpose in it—is far better than 
just mechanically going through some set 
form of exercise, such as practicing in the 
ordinary gymnasium with dumb-bells, Indian 
clubs, etc. The best benefit comes when the 
mind as well as the body is engaged in the 
exercise; and any exercise, whether indoors 
or outdoors, that engages both muscle and 
mind, is sure to be more beneficial than that 
exercise that is simply taken because one 
feels constrained to go through some me- 
chanical mode of exercise. The mind and 
body must work together to secure the best 
results—Medical Talk. 


Governor Fort, of New Jersey, recently 
appointed three distinguished citizens of the 
State, all Judges, as New Jersey’s delegates 
to the North Carolina arbitration and peace 
conference. The aforesaid distinguished 
delegates journeyed recently to Wilming- 
ton, N. C., and on their arrival learned that 
the conference is to be held in 1909, and 
not 1908. They went home by the back 
way, and are now trying to find out who 
is to blame for sending them South a year 
too soon. It is said the Governor of North 
Carolina negelected to announce the year 
to the Governor of New Jersey in the 
invitations sent. Wilmington people gave 
the Jerseymen a great reception for two 
days, and promised them even a better 
time next year, while the Governor of 
North Carolina is said to have made the 
famous declaration to the visitors that he 
has so often made to the Governor of South 
Carolina, and they accepted. 


TRAVELING AND ITS JOYS. 


BY HENRY WATTERSON. 


A magazine writer, discoursing upon the 
prices of tours, says that the Mediterranean 
trip is an economy to many persons, when 
the cessation of home expenses is con- 
sidered, and such an easily-arranged affair 
that many go year after year upon the 
same boat. 

The two greatest educators are reading 
and travel. Despite the machinations of 
the Paper Trust, books, periodicals and 
newspapers are so cheap that poverty is not 
a valid defense of ignorance. Travel was 
formerly exclusive because of the time and 
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expense it entailed. But the railroads have 
reduced the size of the continents, and 
steamships have brought them close to- 
gether. Our forefathers spent from six 
weeks to six months, according to the 
whims of the winds, crossing the Atlantic, 
and suffered the while the discomforts and 
privations of a sailing ship. Nowadays we 
leave New York in a floating hotel, con- 
fident of keeping a dinner engagement in 
Paris upon a given date within the week. 
We take a leisurely cruise almost anywhere 
this side of the Suez Canal and home again 
in less time than it took Jules Verne’s Mr. 
Fogg to circumnavigate the globe to win 
a wager. The “travel habit” is prevalent 
in this country. The result of it is that 
as a nation we are less provincial than any 
other people. 

Home-keeping youth—and the axiom ap- 
plies to age as well—hath ever homely 
wit. We think within our horizon and 
dream beyond it. Nothing increases our 
mental breadth so surely as going abroad 
and seeing something of the customs and 
the people of other countries. 

Even with the modern conveniences 
travel is not all play. It has its annoyances 
and fatigues, but, as Mr. Benson says in a 
recently-published essay, it is worth sub- 
mitting to the one and undergoing the other 
“to see the spring sun lie softly upon un- 
familiar foliage, to see the delicate tints 
of the purple-flowered Judas tree, to hear 
the warm waves lapping upon palace stairs, 
to stand by the tombs of heroes and saints, 
to see scenes made familiar by art and his- 
tory.” 

Occasionally we hear a blasé globetrotter 
complain that because it no longer presents 
allurement of exploration travel has lost its 
chief charm. It is true that the beaten 
track now traverses the most distant coun- 
tries. The personally-conducted tourist 
pokes into the remote corners of the earth. 
Rich Americans set out in Darkest Africa, 
to hunt big game, in trains de luxe. The 
wandering Briton has lifted the veil from 
the last of the lands of mystery by climb- 
ing the Himalyas, penetrating to the for- 
bidden city of L’Hassa, setting his pro- 
faning foot down in the sacred temples and 
frightening the Grand Lama into the brush. 


Somebody has been everywhere except the 


poles, and everybody knows everything by 
experience or hearsay. The windiest and 
most eloquent traveler is no match for the 
guide-books in the art of minute description, 
and each of the wonders of the world ex- 
ploited by a Yankee press agent. But if 
modern transportation facilities and modern 
hotels in musty ancient cities have robbed 
travel of adventure they have compensated 
us for that by,.making it possible for almost 
anyone to become a traveler. 





Gibraltar is nearer the Middle West in 
1907 than Hell Gate was in 1807. The 
Alhambra and the Taj Mahal are hardly 
farther from the Mississippi than the White 
House was. when it was builded. The pyra- 
mids are much nearer Kansas than Bunker 
Hill was when the foundations of its fame 
were laid. In a little while the gyroscope 
may bring San Francisco within 12 hours 
from Broadway, but the difference between 
travel to-day and in the gyroscopic epoch 
will ‘not be greater than the difference be- 
tween the travel in the present time and in 
the days when the traveler depended upon 
the windjammer upon the ocean and the 
stage coach or the trail upon land. 

Persons who can afford to travel and who 
stop at home because of contentment with 
home surroundings and home scenes over- 
look an opportunity that is unique in the 
history of the world. To most of them a 
six weeks’ or six months’ journey would 
amply repay the effort and expense, even if 
it brought nothing but a keener apprecia- 
tion of how truly John Howard Payne sang 
“there’s no place like home,” for it is only 
by comparison that the greatness of this 
country and her institutions can be meas- 
ured, and the traveled American is not only 
better educated, but also a better American 
than his fellow-citizen who will take neither 
the time nor the trouble to strike his tent 
and treat himself to:a journey.—Louisville 
Journal. 


INFINITE PATIENCE WITH BOYS. 
BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


HE lesson that Luther Burbank teaches 

is one of infinite patience in pressing 

a plant to new attainments. It is no less, 

but rather the more, necessary in the case 
of boys. 

I once asked Judge Ben B. Lindsey, at 
the end of a long session of his court, 
what one characteristic was most essential 
in saving incorrigible, delinquent, and way- 


ward boys, and his answer came promptly: © 


“Infinite patience.” 

I asked the same question of John E. 
Gunckel, who has modified for good the 
lives of 5,000 boys in Toledo, and he re- 
plied, unhesitatingly: “Infinite patience.” 
There is no occasion to ask Luther Bur- 
bank in regard to his work with plants, 
because he has exhibited infinite patience. 

Was there ever a boy without a strain 
of good? Was there ever a boy who had 
not a strain that would, if sufficiently de- 
veloped, make him a worthy citizen? Who 
of us has shown any considerable amount 
of finite, not to say “infinite,” patience in 


the magnifying and developing of that. 


strain? 
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Who of us is ready to experiment by the 
wholesale on a faint streak of a good trait 
as Burbank did with the poppy? Who of 
us ever thinks of practicing infinite 
patience? 

Do we want obedience? Here is the 
picture of a well-known teacher. She says 
that obedience is the characteristic that 
should, above all others, be developed. 
Does she look for every faint trace of 
obedience, praise, appreciate, and reward 
it? By no means, she has her eye out for 
disobedience, and magnifies that by every 
known means with word, scowl, sarcasm, 
and punishment as severe as the rules will 
permit. 

Here is another equally well-known 
teacher. The boy is in the sixth grade. 
He has been a terror all the way up. 
Every teacher has had an almost daily row 
with him. The principal has tried to get 
the superintendent to expel him because 
of his influence on the school. The first 
day passes. He has done several disobedi- 
ent things of a minor nature. He is get- 
ting in practice. The teacher suggests 
something for him to do the next morn- 
ing, and he promptly does it. “Thank 
you, Horace,” was all she said. From that 
minute onward Horace had eye and ear 
open to see something that he could do 
that she wished him to do and to avoid 
doing what she would not like. There was 
never any trouble with Horace in that 
grade or the next two. 

Will you believe it, the fifth-grade 
teacher never ceased to speak disrespect- 
fully of the sixth-grade teacher on the 
ground that the boy never “obeyed,” he 
merely wanted to do the things he did. 
He should have been made to “obey”! 


ANGER HARD ON THE BRAIN. 


FITS OF TEMPER MAKE DEEP INROADS ON 
VITALITY. 


Maurice de Fleury, a _ distinguished 
Frenchman, has just written a short sci- 
entific treatise in which he advances the 
intresting theory that every time we be- 
come angry our vitality shrinks so much 
in proportion to every outburst. After even 
the most artfully suppressed signs of bad 
temper, according to the London Evening 
News, our vitality becomes smaller and 
smaller until finally nothing is left. The 
moral of this French doctor’s treatise, of 
course, is that we should never allow our- 
selves to become angry if we value our 
health and life. Anger is a certain kind 
of cerebral excitement, explains Dr. Fleury. 
The hypersthenic subject is always on its 
verge, while the neurasthenic becomes in- 
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furiated only by a sudden bound of re- 
action excited from without. But at the 
moment when they are let loose the two 
are alike, save that the strong man is a 
blinder brute, while the weak man is some- 
what of an actor and seems to aim at 
effect. 

Professor Lange, of the University of 
Copenhagen, has described these symp- 
toms with precision in an important little 
book which has been the starting point and 
confirmation of almost all recent researches. 

He holds “ that all the emotions are due 
to disorders of the circulation of the blood, 
and anger in particular to a very intense 
dilation of the small arteries of the brain.” 
He describes redness and swelling of the 
face as a constant sign of anger, forgetting 
the “ white rage” which is so frequent and 
impressive. But he has brought into strong 
relief this capital fact, that anger is a state 
of general hyperenervation. The whole 
organism, the muscles and the giands—for 
anger has its tears, sweats and foaming at 
the mouth—manifestly set in action by a 
superabundance of nervous influx, begin 
to work excess, act for the sake of acting 
in disorder, without aim, without utility, 
solely to relieve their over-tension. 

“During fits of anger,” says Dr. Fleury, 
“T think it may be said that all the muscles 
of the organism are in'a state of extreme 
contraction. We already know that the 
hand of an impatient man, in a state of 
mental irritation, presses the dynamometer 
with unwonted energy; in fact, our whole 
being is affected, but even the muscles of 
our vegetative life, those of our stomach 
or those of our arteries, share our enerva- 
tion and are contracted. The muscular 
fibers surrounding the arteries in which 
the blood circulates, and which form a con- 
tinuous sheath for them, are tightened in 
proportion to our anger. The caliber of 
the arterial tube diminishes, and then, the 
blood being under a very high pressure, 
the watery part is driven back into the sur- 
rounding tissues, and the red globules, 
diluted in a less quantity of liquid, appear 
far more numerous in the field of the micro- 
scope. This concentration of blood and 
rise in arterial pressure I consider to be 
almost always present in case of anger. I 
have found them whenever I have been 
able to examine a patient. 

“Let us form a clear idea of all that 
there is in a fit of anger—vain expenditure 
of effort, aimless movements, energy spent 
in biting the fists, stamping on the ground, 
kicking against doors or tearing up a book. 
All this clearly indicates a mental concep- 
tion of no high order. At every step we 
recognize more clearly that the problem of 
anger is a problem of cerebral mechanics. 
In a condition of nervous excitement all 
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our energies are at a high pitch. The 
heart sends to every part of the body con- 
centrated blood, extraordinarily rich in 
globules, which utilizes itself instantane- 
ously in the tissues; our organic combus- 
tion takes place with almost doubled in- 
tensity, our sensibility is considerably ex- 
cited. We are too much alive. 

“Variations of temper are variations of 
energy, of muscular tonics. One is sad or 
timid because one is too weak; angry be- 
cause one is too strong. Oscillations of 
the mind are caused by the excitement pro- 
duced by the contact of our nerves of sensi- 
bility. There is a short circuit of our nerves, 
in other words, followed by a rudely-in- 
creased muscular energy, the heart’s power 
of contraction, the blood pressure in the 
arteries and the activity of nutrition. 

“The more we reflect on it, the more we 
are led to think that the brain of man is 
at all points to be compared to a delicate 
and complex machine, which is fed with 
sensations and gives back muscular. con- 
tractions, gestures and written or spoken 
language. Like every machine, it furnishes 
what is called in mechanics ‘work.’ Now 


the immense work performed by the brain 
during the anger crisis is so much work 
lost, worse than lost, harmful; apart from 


the evil it may do to its-object, who may 
be killed by it, it is harmful to the person 
who gets into the rage. We are degraded 
by anger; not only does it humiliate us in 
the eyes of others, but it leaves us dejected 
and exhausted. I acknowledge that this 
idea would be humiliating if it were not 
scientifically exact and practically very 
moral. In fact, it teaches us that in order 
to moderate the vain and lamentable 
paroxysms of anger or to bring them to an 
end we must replace them by regular, 
moderate and useful work.” 


COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS. 


STORY OF A DARK HORSE. 


we don’t you invite your readers to 

speak their minds and relate their 
experiences along the line of education? 
If you could draw out such frank and illu- 
minating expression as you have provided 
for us on the cost of living, race suicide, 
and kindred topics, you would illumine 
a matter that needs illumination. 

Speaking to the students of McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal, Rudyard Kipling said, 
recently: “Take anything and everything 
seriously, except yourselves.” There was 
much other sound advice in the address, 
but always the speaker kept coming back 
to his point: “Take anything and every- 
thing seriously, except yourselves.” 

I thought no more about it until one day 
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I met an old friend who is a teacher in 
one of our Eastern colleges. And then I 
heard something that brought it all back 
to my mind, something, that caused me to 
understand why Mr. Kipling’s sanity of 
vision compelled him to pursue his warning 
so insistently. And here is what I heard: 

My friend is an instructor. He happens 
this year to be teaching a number of sen- 
iors. The classes are small, and as time 
has gone on he has come to enjoy the most 
friendly relations with many of his stu- 
dents—so friendly, indeed, that a number 
of them have “talked over their future” 
with him. 

In the course of these talks the self-im- 
portance of many of these students has been 
impressed upon their teacher to an extra- 
ordinary degree. Coming to the large col- 
lege only lately from a small community in 
the South, and possessed of natural humility, 
he is thunderstruck by what he calls the 
cocksureness of these boys. The way they 
talk about their future, with no sort of plan 
of action,*simply takes his breath away. 
He cannot understand it, except by meditat- 
ing on forty-thousand-dollar football and 
the various evidences of wealth and atten- 
tion which surround them. In the gor- 
geous realm of their imagination they see 
themselves called to a high calling. 

Here, for example, is a boy who says that 
he must make money. He never has earned 
any money, but in two years, he says, he 
will be making a salary of $5,000 a year. 
How? He does not know. He has no 
idea. When told that he is not likely to 
reach that income in two years unless he 
develops unusual business ability, say as 
a life insurance solicitor, he is surprised 
and mute, but not convinced. 

Here is a senior who calmly told his 
teacher that he expected to enter the diplo- 
matic service, but that before he could do 
so he would have to accumulate a fortune 
to live on when he took his place in official 
life. So his plan is to make about $200,- 
000 in ten or twelve years, and then retire 
to take up his life work. (I am répeating 
the exact figures and details given to the 
teacher by the student.) How is he going 
to make $200,000 in ten or twelve years, 
having nothing to start on? He does not 
know. In his mind that is merely inci- 
dental to the more pleasing work that lies 
ahead. And there. are no signs of great 
energy or unusual talent in the case of 
this student to warrant belief that the dream 
will be realized. 

Then there is the young man from the 
State of Colorado who told his teacher that 
he was desirous of going into politics. 
“Very well,” said the teacher, “that is a 
laudable ambition. Of course you will go 
back to Colorado, where you are known, 
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and work up. Possibly some day you will 
be Governor of your State.” But this did 
not accord with the plan that had developed 
in the student’s mind. And so, pressed for 
an explanation, he stated with the utmost 
deliberation that he could not look with 
favor upon Colorado as his home, because 
he felt that he ought to go to the State 
having the largest electoral vote! This 
being an exceptional dark-horse story, I 
took special pains to verify it, knowing 
that you would never believe it if I didn’t. 
It is all right. I have the candidate’s name 
in my pocket. If he ever turns up in the 
presidential race—and he may! who knows! 
—I’ll tell you who he is. 

On the heels of these revelations came 
Professor James’s statement in McClure’s 
Magazine: “The best claim that a college 
education can possibly make upon your 
respect, the best thing it can aspire to do 
for you, is this: that it should help you to 
know a good man when you see him.”— 
American Magazine. 


SPURRED TO SUCCESS. 


“Tf more fathers would take a course 
with their sons similar to the one my 
father took with me,” observed one of the 
leading business men of Boston, “the boys 
might think it hard at the time, but they’d 
thank him in after life.” 

“What sort of a course?” I asked. 

“Well, I was a young fellow of twenty- 
two, just out of college, and I felt myself 
of considerable importance. I knew my 
father was well off, and my head: was full 
of foolish notions of having a good time 
and spending lots of money. Later on, I 
expected father to start me in business, 
after I’d ‘swelled’ a while at clubs and 
with fine horseflesh. ° 

“Like a wise man, father saw through 
my folly, and resolved to prevent my self- 
destruction, if it were possible. 

“Tf the boy’s got the right stuff in him, 
let him prove it,’ I heard him say to mother 
one day. ‘I worked hard for my money, 
and I don’t intend to let Ned squander it 
and ruin himself besides.” 

“That very day father came along and 
handed me fifty dollars, remarking: ‘ Ned, 
take that money, spend it as you choose, 
but understand this much—it’s the last 
dollar of my money you can have till you 
prove yourself capable of earning money 
and taking care of it on your own account.’ 

“I took the money in a sort of dazed 
manner, and stammered out ‘ Why,—I— 
why,—I want to go into business.’ 

“* Business!’ exclaimed father, con- 
temptuously; ‘what do you know about 
managing a mercantile business? Get a 
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clerkship and learn the alphabet before 
you talk to me of business.’ He then left 
me to ponder on his words. And that 
fifty dollars was the last money my father 
ever gave me, till at his death I received 
my part of the property by inheritance. 

“*T felt hard and bitter then, felt my 
father was a stingy old fogy and mentally 
resolved to prove to him that I could live 
without his money. He had roused my 
pride,—just what he intended, I suppose. 

“For three days I looked about for a 
place to make lots of money. But I found 
no chances, and at length I accepted a clerk- 
ship in a large retail store at four hundred 
dollars a year. 

“ Another bit of father’s ‘ stinginess’ at 
this time was demanding two dollars a week 
for my board through that first year. 

“ At the end of twelve months, I had laid 
aside two hundred dollars, and the next 
year, my salary being raised one hundred 
dollars, I had five hundred dollars laid by. 

“ At the end of four years’ work as a 
clerk, I went to my father with one thous- 
and, five hundred dollars of my own, and 
asked him if he was willing to help me 
enter business. Even then he would only 
let me hire the money—two thousand dol- 
lars, at six per cent. 

“To-day, I am called a successful busi- 
ness man, and I have my father to thank 
for it. Those lessons in self-denial, self- 
respect, and independence which he gave 
me, though hard at the time, put the man- 
hood into me. 

“Years afterwards, father told me it 
cost him the hardest struggle of his life 
to be so stern with his boy. But he felt 
it was the only course to make a man of 
me. Many a time we laughed heartily 
over that little two-dollar board bill.”— 
Universalist Leader. 


PUBLIC RECREATION. 
BY JANE ADDAMS. 


WE have no sense of responsibility in 
regard to the pleasures of young 
people and continually forget that amuse- 
ment is stronger than vice, and that it 


alone can stifle the lust for it. We see all 
about us much vice, which is merely a love 
for pleasure “ gone wrong,” the illicit ex- 
pression of what might have been not only 
normal and recreative pleasure, but an 
instrument in the advance of higher social 
morality. We cannot imagine a young ath- 
lete, who is rushing to join his baseball 
team, willing to stop long enough in a 
saloon that he may taste the full variety 
of drinks in order to detect the one that is 
“doctored,” although this is a common 
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source of excitement now. We cannot 
imagine a boy who by walking three blocks 
can secure for himself the delicious sensa- 
tion to be found in a swimming pool, pre- 
ferring to play craps in a foul and stuffy 
alley, even with the unnatural excitement 
which gambling offers... The wonder 
is that human nature exhibits so little un- 
natural vice and petty crime. The restless 
bounding boy on the one hand, and the 
young people whose love of pleasure is con- 
tinually starved are the only ones who per- 
sistently refuse to conform to the condi- 
tions of modern city life, and it is largely 
through our efforts to minimize the dangers 
for them and to give some reasonable out- 
let for their insatiable love of amusement 
and diversion, that we are at last approach- 
ing the subject of public recreation in its 
relation to social morality. Those few 
cities in the United States which spend 
more money for juvenile reform than for 
public education are deservedly held in dis- 
repute, and yet every city in the United 
States spends a hundred-fold more money 
for juvenile reform than is spent in pro- 
viding means for public recreation, and 
none of us, as yet, sees the folly and shame 
of such a procedure. 


CARLO AS A WITNESS. 


ABouT a year ago the dog was kidnapped 
from a Revere farmer, and subsequently 
“9 to a Brookline livery stable keeper for 
50. 

The Revere farmer advertised, but to no 
purpose. Business one day took him to 
Brookline. He was accompanied by his 
six-year-old daughter. 

They were driving slowly through the 
main street. Suddenly the child uttered a 
cry. 

“Look, papa! Carlo! 
Carlo! 

There on the green, with tail extended 
and eye dilated, his great body trembling 
with the excitement caused by that voice 
he loved, stood kidnapped “ Carlo.” 

“Oh, come, Carlo!” cried the child 
eagerly. There was a merry bark, and 
the dog was by the side of the wagon in 


Oh, look! look! 


a twinkling, wagging his bushy tail and > 


prancing in doggish glee. The farmer of 
course took possession of the dog. The 
Brooklinite laid his grievance before the 
court. 

It took two days to hear the case. 

The complainant put in evidence to show 
that he purchased the dog of the man who 
reared him. On the other hand, the defen- 
dant described every mark and scar on the 
dog. “I think I'll postpone the trial in 
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order to have the dog in court as a wit- 
ness,” said the judge. 

A deputy sheriff brought the canine to 
court the day following. 

“Carlo!” called the livery stable keeper. 
The dog only sniffed and moved uneasily. 

“Oh, Carlo! Carlo!” cried the farmer’s 
child. The huge St. Bernard’s tail went 
round. In another second he was bound- 
ing down the corridor to his mistress. 

The case then was submitted to the jury, 
and after five minutes’ deliberating the 
jury returned with a verdict for the farmer. 
—Boston Traveler. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY THEODORE B. NOSS. 


HE need of an educational commission 
T brings the people of the State face to 
face with a situation that does us no credit; 
namely, that in respect to material re- 
sources, population, and advantageous loca- 
tion Pennsylvania is the foremost State in 
the union, or the foremost but one, but in 
respect to popular education (as shown by 
length of school term, provisions for secon- 
dary education, and qualifications and sal- 
aries of teachers), it has no place among 
the first fifteen States 

At a meeting of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety in New York last December Governor 
Stuart described the material resources of 
the Keystone State in a way to make every 
loyal Pennsylvanian feel proud of our great 
commonwealth. In several of the most im- 
portant manufactures and agricultural and 
mineral productions Pennsylvania takes 
first rank among all the States of the union, 
and in some other important products and 
industries holds the second place. But, 
more important than the possession of great 
wealth by a State, is the use made of wealth, 
especially in the field of popular education; 
for it is not mills and mines that make a - 
nation great, but men. The time has come 
when prosperous Pennsylvania must no 
longer say: “I will tear down my barns 
and build greater, and there will I bestow 
all my goods,” but, “I will tear down 
several thousand shabby and cheerless coun- 
try schoolhouses, and build better, and there 
will I educate my children.” The hour has 
struck for progress, and that on no small 
scale. 

The excellent and appropriate address of 
Governor Stuart would have lest part of 
its effect, had he been followed by some 
one speaking of Pennsylvania’s neglect of 
her rural schools. Fifteen years ago (and. 
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the relative conditions referred to have not 
changed since then) Governor Pattison said 
in his annual message to the legislature: 
“In many districts children pass the coun- 
try schoolhouse on their way to the town 
to secure the advantages they are not able 
to get in the country schoolhouse.” Gov- 
ernor Hastings, in his message in 1897, 
said: “ The lack of school facilities in the 
country is causing many of our citizens to 
move to the boroughs and cities in order 
to educate their children. This tendency is 
harmful both to the centers of population 
and to the country districts.” 

The Keystone State, with its boundless 
wealth, has not discharged her duty in the 
proper education of all her children. She 
has seemed generous in the amount of her 
school appropriation, but in fact she has 
been penurious. Her school grants must 
be measured, not by the bulk of the appro- 
priation, but by what each pupil actually 
gets in school privileges. What other bene- 
fits than this can an appropriation confer? 
When judged by this test, what other lead- 
ing State in the union does so little for her 
schools? Our State is not giving more than 
half enough to her schools, and most of 
what she is giving is not accompanied with 
such conditions as insure its proper use in 
local districts. As a result, public educa- 
tion is in a backward condition in nearly 
all rural sections. Even in Lancaster county, 
said to be the richest agricultural county 
in the United States, thirty-six districts 
out of fifty-nine are reported as having but 
seven months of school in a year. In one 
of the poorer counties the average length 
of term is but 6.83 months. In another 
county seven school districts have a term 
of only six months, and one a term of 
but five months! The minimum legal term 
in Pennsylvania is seven months, but if 
the maximum local tax of thirteen mills, 
added to the state appropriation, will not 
maintain the schools for seven months, 
there exists no fixed minimum term. How 
could the people of these unfortunate dis- 
tricts be convinced of the bountiful liberality 
of the State towards its public schools? A 
rich man might leave $100,000 to his chil- 
dren, and the bequest would look large, but 
if he had as many children as Priam, king 
of Troy, no one of them would have enough 
to buy a good town lot. Pennsylvania’s 
annual grant to her schools looks like the 
gift of a prince, but what each child gets 
looks like the pittance thrown to a beggar. 
In an official report, State Superintendent 
Schaeffer said: “When the school appro- 
priation was raised from two to five millons, 
there was no corresponding increase in 
teachers’ salaries.” The year after this 
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great appropriation was granted State 
Superintendent Waller said: “It is already 
evident that in some parts of the State the 
present munificent appropriation to the com- 
mon schools is likely to prove more of a 
curse than a blessing.” 

In consequence of poor rural,schools the 
last twenty years have witnessed in Penn- 
sylvania an exodus from the farms to the 
cities that is truly alarming. More than 
half of the population of the agricultural 
county of Berks is now in the city of 
Reading, and the same tendency to desert 
the farm may be seen in nearly all parts 
of the State. And this unfortunate ten- 
dency is not a condition that could not have 
been foreseen nor prevented; it is the di- 
rect result, in large measure, of the public 
school system itself. We are reaping 
what we have sown. We have used the 
public school system as an instrument to 
make educational opportunities unequal in 
different localities, and we have succeeded 
alarmingly. It is not to be wondered at 
that thousands of parents of intelligence 
and means have been driven from the farm 
to the town. . Electric roads, telephones, 
free rural mail delivery, and other modern 
conveniences have of late added greatly 
to the attractions of country life, but no 
considerations whatever will reconcile par- 
ents. to the nuisance of cheap schools— 
schools with short terms, poor teachers, and 
a change of teachers nearly every year. 
Most of the rural schools have been prac- 
tically at a standstill for years, even in 
these times of great industrial progress, 
and some of them have retrograded. The 
wealth and culture of the people are steadily 
gravitating towards the large cities. Politi- 
cal leadership, which used to be widely dif- 
fused in all parts of the State, is now being 
massed chiefly in the large cities, while the 
rural districts are becoming more and more 
a negligible quantity. If the present ten- 
dencies should continue indefinitely, the 
time will come when the agricultural popu- 
lation of the State will sink to the level of 
a peasant class. A rural people dare not 
meekly accept seven months of school for 
their children, while the people who buy 
their farm produce enjoy ten, under the 
same public school system. The words, 
“common schools,” of which we used to 
be so fond, now. sound like mockery, on 
account of the striking contrasts of edu- 
cational privileges, and the word “com- 
mon” is falling into disuse. School tax 
is not “common”; it varies from zero to 
thirty-three mills. The school term is not 
“common”; it varies from five months to 
ten. And that which is least “common” 
is the quality of the schools. What a sorry 
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picture of public education in the rural sec- 
tions of a great American State, in the 
twentieth centrury! But the people are 
beginning to see the picture and to resolve 
that it must be changed. The appointment 
of the educational commission is the result. 

Only words of praise can be spoken of 
most Pennsylvania towns and cities that 
have long school terms and good schools. 
These are the bright spots on the educa- 
tional map of the State. One cannot look 
at the splendid educational buildings in 
Pittsburg, Johnstown, Altoona, Philadel- 
phia, and in a score of other cities without 
a thrill of pride. These large places have 
wealth and leadership, and would have good 
schools if there were no public school sys- 
tem at all. But the rural districts have 
been denuded largely of both wealth and 
leadership, much as the forests have been 
denuded of tall timber, and they are left 
in their weakness to work out their own 
salvation. 

Never did a State have a greater oppor- 
tunity for educational progress than Penn- 
sylvania now has. Her material resources 
are ample, and her educational foundations 
have been well laid. If now public educa- 
tion is to flourish as it should, the State 
must do three things, chiefly—first, recog- 
nize the paramount importance of her 
public schools and provide for them with a 
liberality commensurate with her resources ; 
second, make state control of public schools 
dominant so far as necessary to insure 
their efficiency; and third, place all children 
on terms of substantial equality so far 
as educational privileges are concerned.— 
N. E. Journal of Education. 


MY WAY FOR BAD BOYS. 


BY ERASMUS WILSON. 


“Were I as rich as some men are, do 
you know what I would do?” said a friend 
to a man. ; 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” he went on to say, 
without giving time for any one to make 
a 


guess. 
“T would buy a tract of land right in the 
very hotbed of bad boys and girls, and 
build on it a great big play house. That’s 
what I would call it, because bad kids 


hate the very name of school house. Then 
I would invite all the urchins round about 
to come and play. But I would have them 
play decently and orderly. 

“The first department would be a great, 
big swimming bath, through which every 
one wanting to play would have to pass. 
Any one not wanting to play might take a 
swim and go out again. 
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“In the next department I would have a 
gymnasium, a track for foot racing, and 
accomodations for various sorts of enter- 
tainment. But the only way to get into 
this boy’s paradise would be through the 
bathhouse, thus insuring cleanliness. Boys 
clad in dirty clothes would have to stop 
in the wash rooms until their duds were 
washed and dried. Any one big enough to 
do so would be required to do his own 
washing. 

“After these would come departments 
for teaching the boys to read, write, and 
cipher; to work at such trades as they 
showed a fitness for, and to study such 
branches as would fit them for making a 
living. The only way into these depart- 
ments would be through the bathhouse and 
gymnasium. 

“Competent instructors would be pro- 
vided for each department, whose chief 
duties would be to assist the boys in what- 
ever they undertook, and to see that they 
did it well, There would be no set courses 
of instruction, but each one should be in- 
structed according to his ability to receive, 
and with a view to fitting him for whatever 
calling he might fancy. 

“You needn’t laugh, for that is just what 
I would do; and I am sure my playhouse 
would turn out more practical scholars, 
more steady, honest, capable mechanics, 
and more sober, upright, manly young men 
than any of your fine city schools. 

“Maybe you think tough kids couldn’t be 
caught in such a trap. If you do, you 
think wrong. These boys have hearts in 
them, and some sense, too, and the most of 
them are looking for just such a snap. And 
it wouldn’t be long until the seniors would 
be running the institution. That is, they 
would see to it that every one coming in 
should come the right way and behave 
properly. 

“ Behavior would be made the main test 
for advancement in the departments. No 
dirt and no profanity in the gymnasium. 
To these would be added other require- 
ments for admission to each of the other 
departments, so that the last would contain 
none but clean, honest, industrious, moral, 
well-behaved boys. And there would be 
lots of them, don’t you forget, because the 
average boy would much rather grow into 
a clean, useful man than become a coarse, 
tough citizen. Some would drop out on 
the way, of course, but the most of them 
would go as far as their talent would per- 
mit. And when a fellow has gone to the 
limit of his ability, there isn’t any use wast- 
ing time and money on him. Better put it 
on the one who has the ability to go far- 
ther. 

“The girls should have a like playhouse, 
in which they would be encouraged in all 
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things calculated to render them intelli- 
gent, refined, and useful. Instead of being 
burdened with hard studies, they would put 
in much time learning to sew, cook, and 
keep house. Those showing special talent 
or fitness for any particular thing, such as 
dressmaking, millinery, teaching, or music, 
would be encouraged to follow their indi- 
vidual taste, and be helped to make them- 
selves proficient. . 

“You may laugh all you are a mind to, 
but that is just the way I would spend a 
million or two if I had it. My wife thinks 
it would be better to invest in churches, 
but I don’t because you can do a great deal 
more for society by helping children to 
grow up properly than by trying to take 
the kinks out of them after they are full 
grown. Train a boy up in the way he 
should go, and he will not go far wrong 
after he becomes a man. 

“My notion is that if something is not 
done to keep boys from going wrong, the 
whole country will go wrong some of these 
days. Even now it is pretty well filled up 
with sporting men, and men whose chief 
aim seems to be to beat their way through 
life. Every boy you set right means one 
more good citizen, one less to go wrong. 

“JT may be wrong about this, but I don’t 
think I am. Do you?”—Journal of Edu- 
cation. 





MEMORY WORK IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 





| a following three advantages were 

mentioned recently by a very success- 
ful teacher in answer to the question, 
“What is the use of memory work in our 
public schools?” 

1. It keeps a noble thought fixed before 
the mind. Experience shows that the pu- 
pils who commit to memory very simple 
selections do great things with them; they 
quote them to others, use them in writing, 
and in hours of silence or temptation turn 
them over in their minds. 

2. The choice selection is apt to contain 
new words, and so there is a continual 
enlargement of the vocabulary. In making 
up the memory books, it is an excellent 
plan for the teacher to quote some peculiar 
word or phrase and let the pupil name the 
poem and give the quotation. By this 
plan the average number of new words 
gained for each pupil in a six months’ ex- 
perience was 105. Incidentally the copy- 
ing of selections and the rewriting of them 
give a class a knowledge of practical punc- 
tuation that is sufficient for all ordinary 
uses, 

3. The most important influence from 
memory-training is in the realm of the 
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child’s inner thinking. Andrew D. White, 
in his autobiography, refers to this influ- 
ence when, in speaking of old teachers, he 
says: “I recall, among the treasures of 
literature thus gained, extracts that have 
been precious to me ever since in many a 
weary and sleepless hour on land and sea.” 
Noble thoughts nobly expressed are surely 
the proper seeds for the soul of the child, 
for he will gather their fruit often in the 
advancing years. 





TOUCH OF A GENTLE HAND. 


“T. S. ArtHurR tells us somewhere of the 
power that rests in a ‘ gentle hand.’ Belated 
in his travels he called at a farmhouse. He 
was greeted first at the door by a huge dog. 
As he was about to retire with fear, a 
slender girl appeared and with a gentle 
voice commanded the dog to go into the 
house. The voice at once controlled the 
animal. ‘Who is there?’ growled a voice 
from within, and Arthur was told that he 
could not remain over night. The girl’s 
hand soon rested on her father’s arm, and a 
gentle voice spoke a few tender words, 
when the rough voice modulated and the 
stranger was made welcome. Several times 
in the course of the evening was the power 
which rested in that slender girl’s hand and 
voice clearly manifested. As morning 
dawned and Arthur was about to depart, 
the farmer informed him that he could 
ride to the town. The offer was gladly 
accepted. As they took their seat in the 
buggy, however, the horse, a rough-looking 
Canadian pony, stubbornly refused to go. 
The farmer jerked and whipped the horse, 
but all to no effect. 

“ A stout lad now came out into the road 
and, catching Dick by the bridle, jerked him 
forward, using at the same time the custo- 
mary language on such occasions; but Dick 
met this new ally with increased stubborn- 
ness, planting his forefeet more firmly, and 
at a sharper angle with the ground. The 
impatient boy now struck the pony on the 
side of his head with his clinched hand, 
and jerked cruelly at his bridle. It availed 
nothing, however. Dick was not to be 
wrought upon by any such arguments. 

“*Do not do so, John,’ said a gentle 
voice. The boy obeyed the touch of her 
hand. ‘ Poor Dick,’ said the maiden, as she 
stroked his neck lightly, or softly patted it 
with her childlike hand. Then speaking to 
the pony, the stubborn little creature, turn- 
ing his head as if to see the hand whose 
magic power he could not resist, started 
upon his journey as freely as if no silly 
= had ever entered his stubborn 

rain. 
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“*What a wonderful power that hand 
possesses!’ said Mr. Arthur, speaking to 
his companion, as they rode away. The 
farmer’s countenance lighted up with sur- 
prise and pleasure as he replied, ‘ She’s 
— Everybody and everything loves 
er.’ 

“Indeed there was the secret of her 
power; the quality of her soul was per- 
ceived in the impression of her hand, even 
by dumb brutes. Even so can the magic 
touch and the gentle tones control the boy. 
In handling or correcting him, see that 
‘mercy seasons justice,’ and that love be 
mingled with firmness.” 


A CIPHERING MATCH. 





THOS. E. SANDERS. 


ier is nothing new nor strange in 
a ciphering match. I have used it 
for more than twenty years and perhaps 
other teachers have done the same. If 
they have, I feel sure that they will agree 
that it was interesting and profitable to 
their pupils. The fact that it was interest- 
ing would not justify its use; the teacher 
who knows how to sway pupils in mass, 
as it were, may make the most frivolous 
things interesting. The fact that it is profit- 
able, more profitable than many other things 
resorted to in school, does justify its use, 
and when to this is added its intense inter- 
est to those who take part or to those who 
look on, it is worth trying occasionally. 
Knowing the good results that come from 
an occasional drill in ciphering, and fear- 
ing that there are some of the younger 
teachers who have never tried it, I hope I 
may be pardoned for telling in detail how 
a successful ciphering match may be 
planned and for urging teachers to try it 
a few times. I am sure the results will 
please. The three things to be accom- 
plished in arithmetic seem to me to be: 

Accuracy—Accuracy in reasoning, ac- 
curacy in process, and above all, accuracy 
in result. If there is not accuracy there is 
nothing. Ninety per cent. in arithmetic 
may be a good average for a boy in school, 
but the mistake in every ten transactions 
will not hold a job in the store or shop or 
bank. 

Rapidity—This is the day when time is 
money. The worid is hustling. The boy 
must learn to do the same or lose in the 
race. In arithmetic get the correct result 
and get it quickly. Many lazy habits are 
formed by pupils having time to work over 
and over a simple problem in addition or 
division. Teach to add, subtract, multiply 
and divide, and do it quickly. 
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Neatness—Neatness in arrangement of 
process and in making figures, so that the 
other person has no trouble in following 
your processes or reading your figures. 

These three ends to be accomplished, 
nothing stimulates to better results in the 
first and second than an occasional cipher- 


‘ing match. As experience dictates, varia- 


tions and new regulations may be used. 

1. It may be between members of one 
class only, or between two classes, or the 
whole school may take part, being divided 
by “choosing up,” or the teacher may call 
upon pupils as she sees fit to do so. 

2. Certain subjects may be chosen from 
which the pupils are to solve problems, or 
in completing classes they may choose any 
subject in the text. To begin with, pupils 
may be confined to addition alone. Later 
they may be limited to the four fundamental 
processes, addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division. A few ciphering matches 
in the class just as they are closing up a 
subject confining them to that subject is 
good, for example, just as the class is 
completing the subject of cancellation. Or 
you may limit the choice to subjects passed 
over during the year, or, if one class is 
ciphering against another, the subjects may 
be limited to those completed by the more 
primary class. 

3. Two pupils are sent to the board. A 
problem is read to them, and they solve it. 
Each is instructed to call the answer as 
soon as it is obtained. It is the first one 
who calls the correct answer that turns the 
other down. The teacher is supposed to be 
unable to see the answer, and it is the call- 
ing of the correct answer that counts, even 
though the other may have had the result 
for a minute. 

4. The pupil who calls the result first 
remains at the board and the next pupil 
takes the place of the one “turned down.” 
The last pupil who comes to the board has 
the right to choose the subject. The pupil 
at the board may be excellent in addition 
and poor in division, and when the second 
pupil goes to the board he may, if he de- 
sires, call the subject in which he knows 
the first is weak. 

5. As a rule, do not choose long, diffi- 
cult problems. The primary purpose of the 
ciphering match is drill in process and the 
stimulation to quickness and accuracy in 
solving problems. If the teacher gives long, 
involved problems, interest lags, and the 
value of the exercise is lost. 

6. If one class is pitted against another 
class, or if the school is divided, it is easy 
to determine the victors. If the teacher 
does the dividing by calling upon the pupils 
of the class as she desires, the pupil who 
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turns the most pupils down may be regarded 
as the victor. 

The good results will be largely the vol- 
untary drill and preparation by the pupils 
for the contest. Pupils will learn to time 
themselves on problems. To see how 
quickly he can solve a list of ten problems 
in addition, or some other subject, is good 
discipline for the boy. If he can be en- 
couraged to do this—and from personal 
experience I know scores of boys in my 
own school have been encouraged to do 
so from the incentive of the ciphering 
match—he no longer snoozes over his 
arithmetic work, but puts vim and vigor 
into it, and is a decided gainer thereby. 

Try a ciphering match a few times and 
see if you are not pleased with its good 
results.—Texas Journal. 


THE IDEAL TEACHER. 





BY ROBERT C. METCALF. 


“A S is the teacher so is the school” is 

a truism often quoted and quite 
generally believed. Just where to find 
ideal teachers who will give us ideal 
schools, and be content to stay with us for 
a term of years, is a problem which con- 
fronts us at least ten times every year. 
The ideal teacher must be a lady born and 
bred. She must be a cultivated woman, 
and culture costs money. With teachers it 
usually means four years in a high school, 
and at least two years in a normal school, 
or four years in college. 

This course of preparatory work ordi- 
narily means a debt of at least $500, often 
more. A debt, be it small or great, means 
that the teacher cannot content herself with 
a salary so small that she gets only a bare 
living, but must look elsewhere for a larger 
income, whether conditions, other than in- 
come, are more or less favorable or con- 
genial. All this leads up to the fact that 
ideal teachers are hard to find, and hard 
to keep when found. 

Assuming that we have our ideal teacher, 
she is a factor in our schools well worth 
our study. I have already said that she is 
a lady born and bred; also that she is a 
cultivated lady, and besides, her culture 
has cost a deal of time and money. But 
she is much else. She has great skill in 
the management of children. This means 
that she loves children, and loves them 
down deep in her heart. She wins them 
from the first. She understands them, and 
they look to her for guidance and sym- 
pathy, even as they look to their own 
mothers. 


TEACHERS THAT HELPED ME. 
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Parents seldom come to the ideal teacher 
to make complaints or offer suggestions. 
If they do come, it is because of some mis- 
understanding. The ideal teacher, who is 
always a lady, disarms opposition at once, 
explains what before was misunderstood, 
and sends her visitor home with a cordial 
invitation to come again and to come often. 
It is needless to say that the ideal teacher 
has common sense in abundance. It is the 
soil out of which all her other good quali- 
ties grow. It governs all her actions, it 
tempers all her words, and it gives us what 
we all want.—From Annual Report. 


TEACHERS THAT HELPED ME. 





BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, 


Dy I sit in my office looking backward 
at my school teachers, they rise up 
in solemn procession and come moving 
silently before me. Though all are dead 
except one, so far as I now know, yet their 
influence has worked quietly in my soul 
from the early years of childhood to the 
present time. Such a sketch as this in- 
cludes necessarily only those who taught 
me when a child, and excludes the great 
galaxy of teachers who have been the lead- 
ers of thought from the dim past down to 
those who stand at this time in the van- 
guard of progress among the foremost and 
most highly gifted of this wonderful age. 
A simple tribute then is offered in kindly 
remembrance of a few men and women 
whose lives overflowed into my life, and 
stimulated me to be somebody and to try 
to do something while I live. 

None of my earliest teachers would now 
be rated very high in New York, Boston, 
or Chicago, in professional zeal, skill in 
imparting instruction, broad scholarship, or 
civic efficiency. They were not learned 
persons, although one of them was exceed- 
ingly well-read, a ready and agreeable con- 
versationalist, and later became a most 
brilliant professional man. He it was who 
started me in the “ Old Blue-Back Speller,” 
and I can see him now as he walked around 
among us in the school-room,—tall, erect, 
keen eyes, black hair, seeing what each 
was doing, fair, just, quick in perception, 
ready and apt in illustration, an unerring 
judge of human nature, and, withal, pos- 
sessed of a keen sense of humor, a soul 
overflowing with fun, and always ready 
with expedients. His knowledge of peda- 
gogy, psychology, theoretical and genetic, 
consisted in knowing human nature 
through and through in the ready-made 
form. He knew the books we studied in 
school; he owned quite a library of miscel- 
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laneous books, was well read in law and 
theology, and his knowledge was accurate. 
Under his instruction all the boys and girls 
learned rapidly. When I started to school, 
he often took me on his lap if he was sit- 
ting, or I stood between his knees, and 
spelled the words as he pointed to them 
with the little blade of his knife. To keep 
from wearing my book through at the bot- 
tom with my thumb, he made me two big 
“thumb papers,” one in the shape of a 
boat and the other in the shape of a rooster. 
I was told to keep one of these under my 
thumb whenever I was learning or saying 
my lessons. 

He did not belong to any union labor 
organization. School took up as soon as 
he got to the school-house, frequently, in 
August or September, when the sun did 
not appear to be more than fifteen or 
twenty feet high; there was an intermission 
of about two minutes in the forenoon, the 
same length of time in the afternoon; and 
about one hour and a half at noon, when 
the boys played all over the neighborhood. 

The classes for the little fellows were 
always small. In fact, except with the 


spelling classes that spelled twice a day, I 
generally “said my lessons alone”; but I 
read or spelled fifteen or twenty times a 
day, and so did all the little boys and girls 


who were not far enough advanced to 
cipher. We helped one another in our 
studies, and one sat wherever he could find 
a seat, and generally on a high bench if 
the teacher would permit, swinging his feet 
and legs vigorously to the rhythmic mo- 
tions of his body as he learned his lesson. 

In warm weather nearly all the children 
went barefooted, except the very large 
girls. I knew the feet of all the children 
as well as I did their faces. I do not now 
recall a single instance of a boy’s or a 
girl’s having toes pressed out of shape, or 
of one’s having any corns on his or her 
toes. It was only when we were afraid of 
snakes, or. when we went to meeting on 
Sundays that we wore shoes. All the 
smaller boys went.barefooted and kept it 
up till they were “old enough to begin to 
take notice ”—of the girls! 

This man’s name was George W. Foster. 
He passed away more than twenty-five 


years ago and his body lies in the cemetery. 


at Louisiana, Missouri, on the west bank 
of the Mississippi. His kindness and good- 
ness are remembered by men and women 
still living, though only by a small number 
who were fortunate enough to be his pupils 
before he became a lawyer of marked 
ability. His conversations and _ concise 
directions had much to do in the formation 
of certain habits of mind that I either 
copied or imbibed from him. He belonged 
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to a family of teachers extensively known 
in Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri. 

My third teacher was a little woman 
named Lucy Thompson. She always called 
me “James,” because that was my front 
name, but all my people and acquaintances 
called me “ Mick,” being the first syllable 
of Mickleborough, the Scotch family name 
of my great grandmother. “James” 
always had a strange sound, but that little 
angel woman knew how to tame wild boys. 
She knew how to get us to study and how 
to behave ourselves. There was something 
about her quiet manner that we felt, but it 
cannot be explained. It was a silent, deep 
influence. Many times a week her lithe 
form flits before my eyes, though when 
she had taught one term she went away, 
and I have never learned more of her his- 
tory. Whether she still lives, or whether 
she passed away years ago, I know not. 
But I do know and feel that she came into 
our young lives, and that she left an im- 
press deep and lasting with me. 

Much of her strength lay in her quiet 
manner of doing things, and she always 
knew what to do next without any hurry 
or bustle in turning from one thing to 
another. She was a refined woman whose 
perceptions of the appropriateness and fit- 
ness of things were unerring, delicate, and 
proper. It is said that the German peasant 
as he plows, has a beautiful conception in 
his mind that the man who invented the 
plow walks beside the plow all day, though 
he is invisible. Some such influence as 
this, spiritual perhaps, accompanies some 
of us all through life. Is this what is called 
spiritual immortality? To live in the lives 
of others is not to die! 

I went part of a term to school to a man 
named Preston Underwood. At that time 
his health was feeble. I watched him 
closely , but I did not know then that the 
poor fellow had consumption. He was a 
good teacher, measured by any standard, 
and while I never talked with him much, 
yet I believe he had prepared himself well 
for his duties. In the neighborhood he was 
spoken of as a man who was a good scholar 
and a good teacher. His strength consisted 
in clear definite statements that seemed to 
settle all questions when he began to ex- 
plain a complex proposition or a condition 
or situation. His mind was clear, and his 
example affected all his pupils who were 
advanced enough to think over what he 
said. When his school closed he went 
away, and I heard a year or two later that 
he died. Others may have forgotten him, 
but I treasure the memory of that good, 
quiet, little man, 

My last teacher, in the sense in which I 
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have used the word in this paper, was Rev. 
William P. Nason, who still lives in Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. He was a great teacher, 
full of enthusiasm which never slackened. 
His love of teaching, his high character, 
his sympathy with his pupils, his inspira- 
tion, were perhaps more contagious than of 
any man I have ever seen, or known in the 
school-room. The shake of the hand, the 
hearty laugh, the open, frank character, 
sincere and true to the core, the measure- 
ment of persons for what they really are, 
his high standards of thinking and acting, 
the conscientious methods that he always 
pursued in doing even the common things 
of life, all these things place him, to me, as 
my greatest teacher. He gave me a clearer 
insight into the meaning and relative values 
of the common branches than any other 
one that I have known. He put as much or 
more conscience into what he did than any 
we that I have ever become acquainted 
with, 

At fourscore years, the warm handclasp, 
the ringing laugh, the bright eye, the direct 
and firm footstep, the sprightly conversa- 
tion still are with him. His pupils are 
numbered by thousands. He lives in the 
memories and in the daily lives of thou- 
sands who for more than forty years came 
under his tuition. One of the unsung edu- 
cators, but not unknown, is Rev. William 
P. Nason, of Kirksville, Missouri, whose 
life now flows on as peacefully as when he 
was actively engaged in the daily duties of 
teaching teachers how to teach—N. Y. 
School Journal. 


HOW MUCH? 








‘Yesterday was mother’s birthday,” re- 
marked Billy Stone, as he walked proudly 
by the side of Miss Fowler, his Sunday 
school teacher. “We gave her presents.” 

“How nice! I suppose you love her 
very much, don’t you?” 

“ Lots.” 

“Well, Billy, my man,” said Miss Fow- 
ler, stopping a minute at the corner where 
she was to turn off, “don’t forget your 
lesson last Sunday. You know what our 
Bible tells us about how true love shows 
itself.” A? 

_ Yes, Billy knew. He walked on think- 
ing of it, and presently his round face grew 
very sober. 

“Yesterday we told mother that we gave 
her the presents with our love. To-day 
is only a day off, and I wouldn’t get up 
in time for breakfast. I was late at school; 
I made the twins mad and I sneaked out 
of the back door so as not to have to go 
for the mail. I can’t see how anybody, by 
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looking at the way I’ve acted, could tell 
that I liked my mother at all.” 

It was beginning to rain when Billy 
reached home. He and the twins, who had 
been playing in the yard, all went into the 
shelter of the kitchen together. Mrs. Stone, 
at work in the next room, looked out of 
the window with a sigh. She had so much 
to do, and there was liable to be trouble 
when the children must stay indoors. Billy 
thought of this, too. The twins were hang- 
ing their caps up with a scuffle. 

“TI say, Robin,” asked Billy, abruptly, 
“how much do you love mother this after- 
noon?” 

Robin turned around and stared at him. 
What a queer question; it was not a bit 
like a boy. 

“Why?” he giggled. “Do you want 
me to write some poetry about it?” 

“Poetry!” sniffed Billy. “I want to 
know how much—just plain how much— 
that isn’t poetry, is it?” 

“That’s arithmetic,” said Dora. 

Dora was the eldest of them all. She 
was bolstered up in a big arm chair by 
the fire; she had been ill for a fortnight. 

“How much?” repeated Robin. “ How 
can you tell how much you love a person?” 

“In plenty of ways,” said Billy, wisely, 
“T’ll tell you one right now, I love mother 
a box full.” 

With that he picked up the kindling box 
and marched out into the shed. 

A light broke upon the twins. 

“Oh-o!” cried Harry, “that’s what you 
mean, is it? Well, I love her a pailful,” 
seizing the water bucket and starting for 
the pump. 

“T love her a scuttleful,” said Robin, 
and he plunged down the cellar after coal. 

Dora looked at the clock. She had looked 
at it five minutes before, and said to her- 
self: “I do believe that my darling mother 
is going to forget the medicine this time. 
I shall not remind her, that is one thing 
sure!” 

“But I guess,” she said now, reaching 
for the bottle with a wry face, “I guess 
at least I can love her a spoonful.” 

There was a shout of laughter. 

Mrs. Stone heard and glanced anxiously 
at the door. “I hope there is no mischief 
on foot, I am in such a hurry to get this 
sewing done.” 

Kitty Stone had roused herself from her 
book in the old-fashioned kitchen window 
seat to listen to Billy and the rest. So far 
she had said nothing. But when the kind- 
ling box was full and the pail and scuttle, 
and the medicine bottle was a little less full, 
the cover of Kitty’s book went together 
with a snap. 
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“Dont you think,” she said, “that all 
of us together, if we hurried, could love 
mother this room full before she came in 
and caught us? ‘I'll clean the stove out 
and blacken it.” 

They worked like beavers. The last tin 
‘was hung on the nail and the last chair 
set back to the wall when Mrs. Stone’s step 
was heard coming rapidly down the hall. 


“Dora, child, your medicine!” she said. . 


“Yes’m,” she said, demurely, “I took it 
for pure love—to you, not to it.” 

Her mother looked around the tidy room, 
and when she saw how spick and span it 
was and when she saw the ring of smiling 
faces, she kissed them every one, and her 
own was just as bright as the brightest. 

“There’s no other mother in the coun- 
try,” said Mrs. Stone, “that has such chil- 
dren as mine! ” 

“There, now, do you see!” said Billy to 
Robin. “Can’t you tell how much you 


love a person? It feels nice, doesn’t it?” 





TO SAVE THE BIRDS. 
HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS WITH AND PROTECT 
THE BEAUTIFUL CREATURES. 


il a bulletin on the subject of bird 
preservation, Professor Surface, of 
the State Department of Agriculture, in- 
dicates some of the steps that can be taken 
to induce .birds to colonize about one’s 
premises, as follows: 

1. Do not shoot them or permit them to 
be stoned or frightened. 

2. Erect nesting boxes. 
more species may nest. 

3. Prohibit unusual noise around the 
premises during the nesting season, partic- 
ularly while birds are selecting sites for 
nests. 

4. Provide nesting material for use in 
constructing nests. 

5. Put out trays of water and mud for 
robins, swallows, etc., to use in building. 

6. Erect and preserve old posts, stumps 
and logs with holes in them. 

7. Suppress prowling cats and dogs. 

8. Plant some of the native fruit-bearing 
shrubs and trees around fences. These 
may be service berry, raspberry, blackberry, 

Iderberry, wild cherry, choke cherry, mul- 
‘berry, haw, grape and hackberry. 

10. Permit a secluded corner to grow 
up as a thicket for shy birds. 

11. Feed and water them during time of 
scarcity of food and low water, both in 
summer and in winter. Give grain in the 
straw to quail in winter. 

12. Mark the spots where nests are built 


In these ten or 
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in the field and have the farming imple- 
ments drawn around them without destroy- 
ing them. 

13. Discourage egg collecting and need- 
less slaughter of birds. 

14. Discover and check their natural 
enemies, which vary with locality. 

15. Put a band of tin, a foot or more 
wide, around a tree or post containing a 


nest, to keep climbing enemies from eggs 


and young. 

16. Discourage the manufacture, sale 

and use of air guns, slingshots, etc. 
_ 17. Do not use for ornamentation, wear- 
ing or otherwise, the feathers or parts of 
birds that are killed solely for that pur- 
pose, 

18. Organize societies, such as chapters 
of the various State Audubon societies, for 
the study and preservation of the native 
birds. 

19. Aid in disseminating knowledge of 
existing laws, in enforcing them and in 
effecting proper new laws for the protec- 
tion of birds. 

20. By personal effort promote the gen- 
eral and specific knowledge of the value of 
our native birds and the necessity of pro- 
tecting them. 

21. Aid the growth of public opinion on 
this subject by advocating the observation 
of bird day in all the schools, the introduc- 
tion of bird studies and by other means. 


— 





IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP. 


T is forty-three years since the Spectator 
first knew the Keystone State, and 
twenty-two since he first knew her famous 
institutes. In every year of the twenty- 
two he has been among her teachers, until 
more than 150 weeks have been passed with 
them, addressing audiences totaling about 
a million and a half of people. 
No other lecturing has been as pleasant 
as that in county institutes, where one has 
a full week in which to know the leaders 
of a county and those who are doing this 
kind of lecturing. Occasionally one hears 
an educational lecturer who scolds about 
these gatherings, but it is some one who 
thinks it is the business of an audience to 
humor a speaker and adapt itself to his 
whims. These audiences are among the 
most educative forces, as related to public 
speakers, in the country, and their influence 
over public education is inestimable. 
The memories of these twenty-two years 
enrich one’s life beyond expression. No 
man or woman, accustomed to go to these 
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institutes from out the State, goes there 


now. Most of them have gone hence. 
Men like White and Parker. have passed 
on, while many others have retired from 
active work. Within the State there have 
been few changes. Wickersham, Higbee, 
and Horne are gone from among us, and 
Luckey, Snyder, Balliet, Mackey, Monroe, 
and Twitmyer have gone to other States. 
Dr. Edward Brooks is no longer on the 
lecture platform, and McCaskey is mayor 
of his city, but Houck, Schaeffer, Waller, 
Lyte, Phillips, Noss, Coughlin, Miss Pat- 
ridge, and others are still as ready for 
work as they were in those early days. 

Changes in the work are even greater 
than in the workers. Twenty-two years 
ago many of the questions asked by the 
teachers in the “ Question Box ”—a feature 
long since abandoned—related to the solu- 
tion of puzzles in mental arithmetic, and 
the parsing of words in crooked English 
sentences. Later the interest centred in 
the “opinion” of the instructors as to the 
value of the recess, of concert recitations, 
etc. Later came the terminology of this 
man’s psychology or the tricks in a 
woman’s devices. As one listens to 
Schmucker’s science, Green’s English, 
Fess’s history, Roark’s pedagogy, the won- 
der grows at the transformation of the 
times. i 

Every county institute in the State packs 
the largest hall in the city to its utmost 
capacity for five days. Professional men 
and society women grace the occasion. At 
Doylestown, especially, this year judges, 
bankers, physicians, clergymen, and mer- 
chants were in attendance. Such persons 
in an audience call forth all me is por in 
a speaker, and put a premium tipon states- 
aie and schetasty effort—N. E. Jour- 
nal of Education. 





MORNING DEVOTIONS. 


BY ELEANOR CURTIS. 


Occasionally one hears from the pulpit 
or press the expression, “Godless public 
schools.” I confess this arouses my ire 
when spoken of Massachusetts schools, 
since the Legislature permits, “ without 
comment,” the reading of the Bible. Even 
if this were not so, the religious teachers 
cannot fail to call attention to the wise 
Creator and loving Father as portrayed by 
His works. Are we not all studying the 
birds, the trees, the flowers, the human 
body, and the wondrous world in which we 
live? Besides, are we not studying bits 
of literature, with God shining through all? 
If the schools are Godless, it is due to the 
fact that those in charge are indifferent to 
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their responsibilities, and cannot see “ ser- 
mons in stones, and good in everthing.” 

It has been my custom to select for the 
fall months the Old Testament Bible stories. 
My reason is that the Jewish children are 
observing their “holidays” and are es- 
pecially interested at that time, though I 
believe I have never had a class who would 
not listen most attentively to the stories of 
Noah, Joseph, Saul, Samuel, and others at 
any time. I try to make my reading as im- 
pressive as possible, and I have the readings 
selected for the week. I use the word “ se- 
lected” advisedly. Is there any better way 
of killing the devotional spirit of teacher 
and pupils than for the teacher to pick up 
her Bible when the time comes and read 
hit or miss, with much less expression than 
she would require of the pupils in an ordi- 
nary reading lesson? I think not. Chil- 
dren feel the perfunctory reading, and with 
excuse attend to other matters, if not out- 
wardly, mentally, as their eyes and manner 
show. : 

The last two weeks of October and the 
first two in November I read my favorite 
Psalms and Proverbs. Many a sermon is 
preached by an impressive pause after a 
verse that seems particularly applicable to 
us. Then we begin on the Life of Christ 
as depicted in one of the Gospels, going 
back to the birth of Christ for the week 
preceding Christmas. After Easter, I read 
from the Epistles. 

The above has been my plan for a num- 
ber of years, and I know my children en- 
joy the Bible reading from the rapt atten- 
tion they give. This year I am trying a 
new plan. I have chosen five selections, 
reading the same one on each Monday, an- 
other on Tuesday, etc. My idea is to let 
the children become so thorougly saturated 
with these five parts of chapters that they 
will know them by the end of the year. 

No two persons would select the same 
five, probably. My Monday reading is Mat- 
thew, V., 1-12, and I find the children are 
ready .to finish each verse for me now. 


Tuesday we have the nineteenth Psalm. — 


One day a sweet little girl gave, “The 
Heavens declare the glory of God,” as a 
sentence in a language lesson. It was a 
cloudless day of October, and nearly every 
eye followed hers to the window. Wednes- 
day comes the revised version of Corin- 
thians, XIII. Thursday is a temperance 
lesson made up of different verses: ‘“ Wine 
is a mocker, strong drink is raging, and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise,” 
etc. Friday is the Ten Commandments day. 
I am not prepared to say which method 
seems best adapted to my young people of 
thirteen years, coming from ‘French and 
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Yiddish speakirig homes, but I feel sure 
that either method or any method is better 
than no method. 

Our Catholic friends realize that the time 
to impress children religiously is before the 
fourteenth year. Why do not the rest of 
us learn from their experience? It is not 
the province of a public school to teach 
church doctrines; but is not that public 
school falling very far short of its privi- 
lege and duty if its pupils are not, in the 
main, reverent and in that receptive condi- 
tion for the sowing of the seeds of their 
own church tenets? 

The tactful teacher can, by her wise se- 
lection, her impressive reading, and her 
reverent spirit give the key note for the 
day, not only for the pupils but for herself. 
To be sure, we get off the key. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning calls us to life and light; 
But our hearts grow weary, and ere the night 
Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 


But this does not happen every day to 
all of us. Let us, therefore, do our part 
to preserve in the children the spirit of 
religion, that we may have a sure founda- 
tion upon which to build the moral structure. 





GET RID OF SELFISHNESS. 


I AM nearly fourscore—was in active 
business half a century—much of the 
time as an employe. Whether under rea- 
sonable bosses or unreasonable, I always 
found that a proper control of my temper, 
together with careful performance of pre- 
scribed duties, made a way for me to get on. 
I never aspired to be aught else than a com- 
monplace man. After a while the matri- 
monial bee got in, and I escaped several 
serious blunders by remembering what my 
mother had told me about shallow, soft, 
silly girls who were of no account as com- 
panions or housekeepers. Then Tabitha 
turned up and life began in real earnest. 
I stopped looking around. Tabitha proved 
to be the stronger character of the two, so 
that under her benign influence my self- 
esteem grew less and I acknowledged to 
myself that she knew more about the secret 
of right living than I did. The fact was, 
she was simply good, and that covered 
every requisite to make home happy. 

We had for neighbors a man and his 
wife who knew everything, even to the 
number of feathers on a hen. What they 
didn’t know about trade unionism wasn’t 
worth knowing. They talked large, so 
large, about their leaders, that wife and I 
concluded there was good sense in the 
Scripture, “the leaders of the people 
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cause them to err,” and that they had bet- 
ter do a little thinking for themselves. 

Well, during the seven years we were 
neighbors, between loss of time in strikes 
and payment of dues, they were always 
hard up; their hate of the capitalist and of 
all nonunion men and of the open shop 
seemed to dry up their souls; they quit 
going to church after listening to a har- 
angue from a leader that religion was only 
a cloak. Finally it came to pass that hus- 
band was rarely at home Sundays or even 
ings, and soon they moved and we lost 
track of them. 

I know there is a vast deal of selfishness 
in the world, It is found in all classes, 
rich and poor, union and nonunion. Get 
rid of selfishness, and things would 
soon shape themselves without so much 
wrangling; the prosperous man would 
share liberally as he went along and not 
accumulate so much; the workingman 
would grow in importance; brotherhood 
would increase, and both would think more 
of their privileges and less if their rights. 
But what will cure selfishness? Nothing 
that I know of but the grace of God. Get 
right with Him and conditions improve. 
The trouble is we put God to the rear, 
and men to the front as leaders, and, so 
far as I know, they only make bad worse. 
I like what Cardinal Gibbons says: “If 
Christianity solves the problem, I would 
advise you to embrace it. It yields light 
to the heart, and that peace which sur- 
passeth understanding. It teaches man to 
enjoy peace with God, peace with nature, 
to observe law and charity, and to observe 
peace within himself to teach him to keep 
passions within control.” 


“IN GOD WE TRUST.” 


. passage by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the bill to restore to 
the United States coinage the motto “In 
God we trust” was accomplished by a vote . 
so overwhelming as to be almost unanimous. 
Five members only out of two hundred and 
sixty voted against it. . 

The action, which was the direct result 


| of wide-spread agitation and innumerable 


protests and petitions from religious per- 
sons and associations, will undoubtedly be 
regarded as disclosing a deep and far- 
reaching religious sentiment throughout the 
country ; and that view is probably just. 

The controversy which gave rise to this 
vote was started by the decision to omit 
the motto from the gold coins designed by 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens, but the coin on which 
it originally appeared was the two-cent. 
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piece of 1864. The period was one of great 
national depression and of deep religious 
feeling. The peril of the Union lay heavy 
on men’s hearts, and caused the serious- 
minded to turn their thoughts more than 
was their wont to the Creator for help and 
comfort. 

A Pennsylvania clergyman had written 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, suggest- 
ing the recognition of the Deity in some 
device on the national coinage. The sug- 
gestion was passed on by Secretary Chase 
to James Pollock, a deeply religious man, 
formerly Governor of Pennsylvania, whom 
President Lincoln had made director of the 
mint. 

Mr. Pollock suggested as mottos for the 
new one-, two- and three-cent pieces which 
were about to be issued, either “ Our coun- 
try, our God,” or “ God our trust.” Secre- 
tary Chase in his reply said, “I approve 
your mottos, only suggesting that the one 
be changed to read, ‘Our God and our 
country,’ and the other ‘In God we trust.” 

Mr. Pollock was a close friend as well 
as the appointee of Lincoln, and it is re- 
garded as quite probable that the martyred 
President himself had a voice in the selec- 
tion of the motto finally adopted. The his- 
tory of the inscription, therefore, as well 
as its sentiment, was such as to make the 
omission of it seem to many Americans a 
double sacrilege—Youth’s Companion. 


TO KEEP YOUNG. 





EACHERS, like other people, grow old 

in years. This is a law of nature. 
Some grow old in spirit. They live in the 
past, not in the present and future. They 
thus become unfitted for their work, and 
have no legitimate place in the schools, 
whether thirty, forty, fifty, or sixty years 


old. Others remain young in spirit, even |. 


when the number of years mark them as 
old. They are as much interested in their 
work and as hopeful about it as they were 
when the years were much fewer in num- 
ber. So long as there are no physical or 
mental infirmities to interfere with efficient 
work, the influence of such teachers in the 
schools is very desirable. 

Much has been said and written—wisely 
and foolishly—about how to keep young. 
The following article which has appeared 
in various exchanges, contains directions 
which seem to the writer both sound and 
practical when perceived in the right spirit 
and practiced in a common-sense way: 

“Keep in the sunlight; nothing beautiful 
or sweet grows or ripens in the darkness. 

“ Avoid fear in all its varied forms of 
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expression. It is the greatest enemy of 
the human race. 

“ Avoid excesses of all kinds; they are 
injurious. The long life must be a tem- 
perate, regular life. 

“Don’t live to eat; but eat to live. Many 
of our ills are due to overeating, to eating 
the wrong things and to irregular eating. 

“Don’t allow yourself to think on your 
birthday that you are a year older and so 
much nearer the end. 

“Never look on the dark side; take 
sunny views of everything; a sunny 
thought drives away the shadows. 

“Be a child; live simply and naturally 
and keep clear of entangling alliances and 
complications of all kinds. 

“ Cultivate the spirit of contentment; all 
discontentment and dissatisfaction bring 
age furrows prematurely to the face. 

“Form a habit-of throwing off before 
going to bed at night all the cares and 
anxieties of the day, everything which can 
possibly cause mental wear and tear or de- 
prive you of rest.”—Milton School Journal, 


A LESSON FROM DEATH. 


A LITTLE classmate had died of dip- 
theria, and a tense look was upon 
the faces of the children. I could see that 
the gruesomeness of death frightened them, 
and I pitied them, that they should have 
no better conception of the great change 
which must come. 

“T suppose you have all heard,” I said, 
by way of introduction, “ that one of our 
number died yesterday.” I paused, as we 
all pause when we realize how great is the 
demand made upon us, and how small our 
fitness to meet it. 

“Do you know,” I went on presently, “I 
don’t feel a bit sorry for little Fannie.” 
Still the awful silence and the tense look. 
“Do you know why?” 

Wistful-eyed Adin raised his hand, 
“ Because she can’t feel nothin’,” he said, 
“down there in the ground.” The ex- 
pression of the others showed that they 
shared his sentiment. 

“But is Fannie 
ground?” I asked. “That’s what folks 
say,” they replied innocently. “They put 
her in a box and put her down in the 
ground.” 

Then I told them what some of them (!) 
had never heard before, how the part of us 
that thinks and feels and knows lives al- 
ways and that God has given us each a 
body to be the house in which the soul 
dwells while we are here, but that some- 
time, whenever He thinks best, He takes 
us to live with Him, and that then, because 
we don’t need the old house any longer, it 
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is laid away beneath the ground. 

I spoke of our little school-world, how 
happy it was, especially when the sunlight 
crept in through the flowers and vines in 
the windows, and we sang our morning 
songs together; and I told them that in the 
world where Fannie had gone there were 
always flowers and sunlight and songs, and 
beautiful angels. The children’s faces 
brightened, for they began to see life where 
they had seen only death before. 

“Now,” I said, “you understand why 
I said I wasn’t sorry for Fannie. I am 
sorry for her mamma, though, for she will 
be so lonesome for a while. Do you think 
she would be glad to get a letter from us 
to show that we think and care about her? 
Well you may take out pencils and paper. 
We will decide together what we want to 
say. I will write it here on the board, and 
you may copy it on your tablets.” 

The heading was written and after some 
deliberation the following was produced: 

“Dear Mrs. Blake: “We want to tell 
you that we loved Fannie very much, and 
we know you must be lonesome without 
her. She was a good girl in school, and 
studied her lessons well. We will miss 


her a great deal, but we think it must be a 
happy place to live, where God and the 


angels are.” 

After all had copied it on their tablets, 
one of the best writers was selected to make 
a copy on a better grade of paper, to which 
all the members of the class signed their 
names, to send to the bereaved mother. 

It was a simple proceeding, but in that 
brief half hour the children’s ideas changed 
completely. The terror of death was gone, 
and in its place was a picture of all that 
was beautiful and desirable. Who knows 
but that thoughts of the bright land of 
song and sunshine may lure them away 
from evil many times before Death calls 
for them?—Progressive Teacher. 


SPIRITS CLAD IN VEILS. 





HE Funeral Benefit Association of the 
Patriotic Order of Sons of America 
with a membership of nearly forty-five 
thousand men, three-fourths of whom are 
in Pennsylvania, held their annual meeting 
in Lancaster, convening May sth. At the 
opening session the address of welcome by 
Mayor McCaskey was much as follows: 
Gentlemen: I bid you welcome to Lan- 
caster. A member of your Association 
and of your Order came to see me some 
days ago, and asked that I should talk to 
you for a few minutes this morning. What 
shall I talk of? You have a very practical 
interest in death. Not the king of terrors 
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nor the silent angel of blessing that wooes 
tired eyes to dreamless sleep and stills for- 
ever the beating of the weary heart, but 
simply that respectful and fitting disposi- 
tion of the body at the end of life, when 
we are quite done with it, which is so uni- 
versally approved by right-thinking men. 

This thought looms up very large in the 
minds of many people, so large indeed, at 
times, that it would seem as if the dress 
he wore were all, and the man who wore 
it—and has cast it from him—were noth- 
ing. Whereas quite the reverse of this is 
true. The man that lives right on is all, 
and the last suit of clothes he wore, his 
dead body, is nothing. 


We are spirits clad in veils; 
Man by man was never seen; 
All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 


_ Death is to me a very interesting sub- 
ject—second only to Life, and the wonder 
of that is uffailing. See how everything 
that lives*comes up out of the earth and 
goes back into it again, with varying terms 
of life upon the planet. Everything that 
has life loses it; and this is the inexorable 
law. Development from the seed, the cell 
—birth and growth—are eminently natural 
and beautiful. If death be equally natural, 
and there are none to deny it, why is it not 
equally good? 

Shall I make this talk a brief lay ser- 
mon? The thought of death is a pleasant 
one ta me, and, as for sermons, they are 
about the best reading I have ever had, 
except the Bible itself. Long ago, and for 
many years, I took the New York Inde- 
pendent for the weekly sermon of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and I thank him as I do 
few men for benefit received. Now I take 
the Monday morning edition of the Brook- 
lvn Eagle for its sermon pages. So that 
I read three or four sermons each week 


| with enjoyment, and hear one or two on 


Sunday from a master in the fine art of 
sermon-writing—and try to be in the at- 
mosphere of these greatest things. If then ~ 
J am talking to you seriously of a majestic 
theme, in which every son of man has vital 
interest, I know you will ponder the great 


question with its endless suggestion for us 


all. 
We have bodies. We are souls. You 


and J weigh nothing on Fairbanks’ scales. 
They are for metals and minerals, for veg- 
etables and animals—any and all things 
whatsoever upon which the world-grip of 
attraction is never relaxed for one instant 
of time. Our physical body, “the house 
we live in,” registers itself upon the scales 
under the pull of gravity. Not so the spir- 
itual man. Over you and me, beings that . 
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think and feel, that dream and hope, that 
believe and know, this physical attraction 
has no power, whether we are in the body, 
as now, or apart from it, as we soon shall 
be. 

This physical body for whose burial you 
make provision in your Association is 
yours, not vou. It is of your belongings, 
not yourself. We are each an immortal 
being. For a brief while we are “in the 
body,” in order that we may have proper 
introduction into His universe according to 
the infinitely wise plan of God. “Our 
brains are seventy-year clocks,” we are 
told; “the Angel of Life winds them up 
once for all, then closes the case, and gives 
the key into the hands of the Angel of the 
Resurrection ”—that we may be immortal 
as God himself. 

We need therefore and are given this 
natural body. But it soon answers the 
purpose of its creation and falls away like 
the leaf in the autumn. It is evident, if 
this be true, that what many regard as the 
end of all things is merely an episode in 
the life eternal that lies before us. You 
and I cannot be put into the grave. No 
suicide ever killed himself, or can kill him- 
self, except physically. He merely gets 
tid of his body—that has weight upon the 
scales—before its time, doubtless to his 
infinite regret. Ah! this mystery of 
Death, with its tremendous questioning! _ 

There may be those of us who would 
like to live on here forever. It would be 
a sorry world indeed, if men did not die out 
of it generation after generation. Some- 
where I picked up a poem, entitled “ The 
City of the Living,” which I like to say 
over to myself at times, I do not know who 
wrote it, but it is a beautiful allegory: 

In a long vanished age, whose varied story 
No record has to-day— 

So long ago expired its grief and glory— 
There flourished far away, 

In a broad realm, whose beauty passed all meas- 


ure, 
A city fair and wide, 

‘Wherein the dwellers lived in peace and pleasure, 
And never any died. 

Disease, and pain, and death, those stern mar- 

auders, 

Who mar our world’s fair face, 

Never encroached upon the pleasant borders 
Of that bright dwelling-place: : 

No fear of parting and no dread of dying 
Could ever enter there— . 

No mourning for the lost, no anguish’d crying, 
Made any face less fair. 


Without the city walls death reigned as ever, 
And graves rose side by side; 

Within, the dwellers laughed at his endeavor, 
And never any died. 

‘Oh, happiest of all earth’s favored places! 
Oh, bliss to dwell therein! 

To live in the sweet light of loving faces, 
And fear no grave between! 

‘To feel no death damp gath’ring cold and colder, 
Disputing life’s warm truth! 





To live on, never lonelier or older, 
Radiant in deathless youth! 


And, hurrying from earth’s remotest quarters, 
A tide of pilgrims flowed __ 

Across broad plains and over mighty waters, 
To find that blest abode, 

Where never death should come between and 

sever 

Them from their loved apart— 

Where they might work, and will, and live for- 


ever, 
Still holding heart to heart. 

And so they lived in happiness and pleasure, 
And grew in power and pride, 


And did great deeds, and laid up stores of. 


treasure, 
And never any died. : 
And many years roll’d on and saw them striving, 
With unabated breath ; te 
And other years still found and left them living, 
And gave no hope of death. 

Yet listen, hapless soul, whom angels pity, 
Craving a boon like this; 

Mark how the dwellers in the wondrous city 
Grew weary of their bliss. 

One and another, who had been concealing 
The pain of life’s long thrall, 

Forsook their pleasant places, and came stealing 
Outside the city wall, 

Craving with wish that brook’d no more denying 
So long had it been crossed, 

The blessed possibility of dying— 

he treasure they had lost. 

Daily the current of rest-seeking mortals 
Swelled to a broader tide. 

Till none were left within the city’s portals, 
And graves grew green outside. 


Would it be worth the having or the giving— 
The boon of endless breath? 

Ah, for the weariness that comes of living 
There is no cure but death. 

Ours were indeed a fate deserving pity, 
Were that sweet rest denied; 

And few, methinks, would care to find the city 
Where never any died! 


So I congratulate you that Earth has for 
you and for me no City of the Living. I 
congratulate you that you are going to die! 
One by one you will realize upon your in- 
vestment in the Funeral Benefit Associa- 
tion of your Order. But, in the meantime, 
I bid you welcome to Lancaster, and trust 
that your stay with us, and your further 
stay upon the planet after you leave us, 
may be as satisfactory as possible and in 
every way profitable to you for time and 
for Eternity. 

Col. Channing F. Meek, president of the 
Colorado-Yale Marble Company, writes 
Mayor McCaskey: 

Mr. Bates has given to me the copy of 
the Lancaster New Era of May 5th con- 
taining your address, and I have been very 
much intrested in what you say of Life 
and Death. 

I am one with you in the feeling that we 
should spend our day here and pass on, 
and not even wish to remain. I am also 
of those who believe—and I know that you 
must be one of them—that, like the bees, 
one generation should build and sacrifice 
for the next. 
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It is true, there is on earth no City of 
the Living, but there is a City of the Dead 
—the dead who have sacrificed for the 
living—a city. 

“Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

Of miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night 

like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge men’s 

minds 

To vaster issues.” 


THE FOREIGN CHILD IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 





SUPT. JOSEPH HOWERTH, SHAMOKIN. 


URING the past year one million two 
hundred and eighty-five thousand people 
came to this country from foreign lands. 

They represent every race and every lan- 
guage except our own. They worship in every 
creed and in every form. These people do 
not understand our laws, our customs, or our 
institutions. They have brought the memories 
of persecutions and of sufferings. They have 
brought their own ideas of liberty, which to 
many of them means license. They have 
brought their language, thought, aspirations, 
and life. The question is, What are we going 
to do with these countless hordes that are 
attempting to merge themselves into our popu- 
lation? Is it possible for us to read the future 
by the light of the past? 

Since the year 1820 more than twenty-five 
millions of people have come to our shores 
from foreign countries. Under the power of 
assimilation of American institutions, these 
people have become and are becoming bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh. They have 
been a great factor in the development of the 
country. They have been largely instrumental 
in increasing its wealth, its power, and its 
glory. When our institutions and government 
have been threatened either by foreign foe or 
internal discord, they have marched with 
“equal step and equal valor” under our flag 
for the preservation of the land that made 
them free. : 

To absorb and Americanize this surplus 
population of Europe is a problem for the 
Public Schools. Of the total number of 
aliens admitted during the past year, one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight thousand three hundred 
and forty-four were less than fourteen years 
of age. The compulsory school law in most 
States covers the years from eight to fourteen. 
Our basis is then approximately ten thousand 
a year, or sixty thousand for the six years of 
compulsory attendance. Add to this the 
twenty thousand between the ages of six and 
eight, and the twenty thousand between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen and we have one 
hundred thousand foreign-born children to 
deal with annually. Taking into consideration 
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that each child will remain in school an 
average of five years, we have five hundred 
thousand children. Considering then that 70 
per cent. of the entire school population is 
enrolled, we have about three hundred and 
fifty thousand foreign-born children enrolled 
in the public schools. According to the Re- 
port of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for the year 1906, there were en- 
rolled in the public schools during the pre- 


ceding year sixteen millions six hundred and 


forty-two thousand pupils. So that on an 
average there is one foreign-born child to 
every forty-seven American-born children, that 
is, about one for every school-room. 

If the foreign population were evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the country, the prob- 
lem would be very simple; for the foreign 
child would assimilate the language, customs, 
and manners of his associates without the 
slightest change to the social or economic con- 
ditions. The methods in education would not 
need to be especially different from those ap- 
plied to American-born children. He could be 
classified according to his mental development, 
regardless. of his knowledge of the English 
language, and promoted according to his 
ability to carry on the work successfully. 

_As a matter of fact the foreigners do not 
distribute tnemselves over the entire country, 
but tend to colonize in the large cities and 
industrial centers. Of the immigrant aliens 
admitted during the past year 30 per cent. 
were destined for New York, 18 for Pennsyl- 
vania, 8 fur Illinois, 7 for Massachusetts, 6 
for New Jersey, 5 for Ohio—making 74 per 
cent. destined for six States. The remainder 
were destined for forty-eight States and terri- 
tories. Ten States received each less than one- 
seventeenth of one per cent. So that the 
burden of educating these people falls heavily 
upon a few States, and especially the cities and 
large towns in those States. 

Because of this great influx of foreign ele- 
ments, the changes going on in our country 
along all lines of activity are very perceptible. 
We have no type of American school, but are 
compelled to change our mode of teaching and 
studying to meet the new conditions and new 
surroundings. As our population changes, our 
methods must change. From the early history 
of our country up to about the year 1882 im- 
migration was principally from Germany and 
the United Kingdom. According to the last 
Report of the Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration, a change in the source of immigra- 
tion commenced about the year 1882. During 
the past year 76 per cent. of the immigrants 
came from the Slavic and Iberic countries. 
The effect that this will have on our country 
and its institutions it is difficult to foresee. 
Whatever the future of our country will be 
depends upon the teachings of the public 
schools of to-day. 

When the foreigners form a large propor- 
tion of the pupils of a district, the question 
arises as to whether it is better to place such 
foreigners in separate schools or to place them in 
school with American children. It seems better 
both from an economic and a social stand- 
point to segregate these pupils until they are 
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familiar with the English language. Other- 
wise when large numbers of beginners are 
placed in school with American children, they 
will retard the progress and tend to foreign- 
ize the American children. However, just as 
soon as they become familiar with the English 
language they should be placed in school with 
American children, but always in the minority. 

The most important factor in educating and 
Americanizing these children is the teacher. 
To teach them successfully she should be fa- 
miliar with the history and traditions of their 
native country. She should know their traits 
and characteristics. She should be familiar 
with their habits of life, their parentage, and 
their home influences. She should know their 
likes and dislikes. She should be skilled in 
’ the object method of teaching. She should 
be able, if possible, to speak and understand 
their language. The latter is practicable only 
where it is possible to segregate the pupils of 
each nationality under a teacher who can 
speak that language—as by having all Italian 
children under a teacher who can _ speak 
Italian, and all Polish children under a teacher 
who can speak Polish, etc. The teacher should 
be thoroughly American and should use every 
means possible to develop in her pupils the 
proper American instincts and American 
ideals. Where there are only a few foreign 
children in a school, and these, as is the case 
in some localities, representing several differ- 
ent nationalities, the teacher will find con- 
siderable assistance in using as interpreter 


older pupils who have learned the English 
language. 

In teaching these children we should make 
-use of the value of their own experiences. 
They need something more than the so-called 


three R’s. In their home country “they are 
accustomed to work in the fields and have 
something to do with their hands.” The aim 
of the parents in coming to this country is 
to better their condition. A large percentage 
of the parents are laborers, and they expect 
their children to be the same. So that a great 
part of these children now in the public 
schools will form the industrial masses in a 
few years. They should be taught a proper 
regard for labor, and should have developed 
in them an intelligent industry. It is here 
that Manual Training and Trades Schools 
have the greatest economic and social value. 
These children are generally respectful to 
constituted authority. They are studious, am- 
bitious, and obedient. They are kindly dis- 
posed to our educationa] methods and adapt 
themselves quite readily to their new sur- 
roundings. It is for us then to so shape our 
course of study that it will develop in these 
pupils the best that is in them that they may 
become useful, patriotic, and loyal American 
citizens. 

Socrates says, when discussing the problems 
of education in the “Republic”: “Now you 
know that in every enterprise the beginning 
is the main thing, especially in dealing with 
the young and tender nature. For at that 
time it is most plastic, and into it the stamp 
which it is desired to impress sinks deepest.” 
The home is the beginning of wisdom. Hence 
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an intimate and sympathetic relation should 
exist between the home and the school. The 
success of a school system depends very 
largely upon the co-operation of the parents. 
In many cases the immigrant parents are de- 
pendent upon their children to teach them the 
English language and to develop in them 
American ideals. “We should be careful in 
educating these children that we do not edu- 
cate them away from the home, thereby crea- 
ting a gulf between the children and the 
parents. The parents should be advanced:with 
the children.” This difficulty is met and over- 
come in some cities by having meetings of the 
parents. At these meetings the parents are 
instructed and inspired by the teacher or some 
one selected by her. When the parents will 
not attend these meetings it is well for the 
teacher to visit the homes and, by means of 
an iftterpreter if necessary, interest the parents 
in the mission of the public schools. 

Closely related to the intellectual and social 
problems concerning the foreign-born children 
is the civic problem, or the training into loyal 
and patriotic citizens. It is our duty for the 
good of the government and the welfare and 
growth of the Republic that all the people 
should be trained to be loyal to the flag and 
to the constitution. We must train these 
foreign children to say with the native-born, 
“ My pride and inspiration are not in the hero 
of Germany, or of Holland, or of Russia, or 
of Italy, or of the United Kingdom, but in 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Abraham Lincoln.” The imagination of these 
children should be awakened and inspired by 
the lessons of Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, 
Patriot- 
ism should be nurtured on all days, but more 
especially in connection with celebrations in 
honor of great heroes and statesmen. 

Another great problem in teaching these 
children is the development of the proper 
standard of morality. The representatives of 
each nation bring their vices as well as their 
virtues. To instill into the minds of these 
children the principles of neatness, punctual- 
ity, regularity, truthfulness, and obedience is 
to develop in them the proper moral standard. 
In order to accomplish this, the school must 
be made interesting and attractive, backed up 
by a rigid enforcement of a compulsory school 
law. If these children are not in school, they 
will find American companions on the street. 
This is not creditable to our compulsory school 
system, but it is nevertheless a fact that in 
all large cities there are many American boys 
and girls who are permitted to receive almost 
their entire education on the street. 

The efforts of a teacher to reach these 
pupils are in many cases futile because of the 
lack of sympathy that she receives from the 
homes of the community. This is due in a 
large measure to our weaknesses in mu- 
nicipal government. A foreigner learns all 
too soon that for a certain consideration he 
may escape the “vigilance of the law,” and 
that by bribing a political boss he may violate 
the law with impunity. He thus weakens or 
deadens that integrity of character so es- 
sential to make good American citizens, and 
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to instill lofty principles of morality into his 
children. This is an everlasting shame to our 
own people, and everything possible should 
be done by our own people to correct what- 
ever evils exist under our laws and their ad- 
ministration. With the proper co-operation of 
all the people no problem would be too great 
for the public schools to solve, no obstacles 
of foreign immigration too great for the 
schools to overcome. 

Then we must teach these children the 
English language. We must classify and pro- 
mote them intelligently. We must get the 
sympathy and co-operation of the parents 
and in that way educate the parents. We 
must develop in them the proper regard for 
labor and intelligent industry. We must in- 
still in them the fundamental principles of 
patriotism and morality. In this way all the 
representatives of the different nations will be 
fused into a homogeneous whole. 


THE FOREIGN CHILD IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL, 





SUPT. CHARLES H. BRELSFORD, PHILA. 


ROM an address delivered recently by Mr. 
Henry R. Edmunds, President of the 
Board of Public Education, Philadelphia, 

I quote the following: “Our greatest problem 
is the immigrant child. What are we to do 
with the immigrants who are flooding into our 
cities? We cannot find room to accommodate 
them. We cannot build schools quick enough 
for them, and undoubtedly they are eager to 
enjoy the privilege of our public school 
system of education. Only a short time ago 
I had the opportunity of observing some of 
the immigrants land upon our shores, and— 
would you believe it—the children of these 
immigrants coming into the city late one after- 
noon were at school the next morning at 9 
o’clock waiting for admittance.” 

In the centers of large population, the ques- 
tion of the education of the “ Foreign Child” 
is becoming one of the gravest with which 
our Boards of Education have to deal. It 
also demands careful study and consideration 
from those responsible for the intellectual and 
moral training of children. 

As Superintendent of “District Number 
Three” in Philadelphia for the past two years, 
ample opportunity has been afforded me not 
only to study this problem but also to be 
associated with this class of pupils in our 
public schools. In this District there are, in 
round numbers, an average of 18,000 pupils; 
fully 90 per cent. are foreign, or the children 
of foreign parents. This great body includes, 
as Mr. Edmunds has said, the immigrants who 
landed from the ships yesterday, together with 
‘all the varying grades up to those who have 
acquired facility in the use of the English 
language and are now ready for promotion 
to the higher schools. 

The foreign child is in many respects a 
peculiar being. Considering the conditions 
from which he came and his associations and 





environment here it is marvelous that he 
evolves as soon as he does. Coming from 
conditions in which in many instances there 
has been neither opportunity nor assistance, 
where life was drudgery and the means of 
sustenance so meager that body and soul could 
scarcely be kept together, into experiences 
such as prevail in this country, he finds some 
difficulty in adjusting himself to these new 
conditions in spite of the liberality of our 
institutions and government. 

With him school is the first consideration. 
In spite of all arguments to the contrary, 
the foreign child wants to get into school 
and he wants to get in right away. There is 
no delay. Having been injected into the 
system, what are we to do with him? He is 
tied to us, like many others, “for better or 
for worse.” Let us take a look at him and 
see whether it is worth while to educate him. 
What sort of material is he? We must re- 
member that in all probability he is here to 
stay, and the children of to-day are the citi- 
zens and possible rulers of to-morrow, for 
was not Andrew Jackson the son of an Irish 
immigrant ? . 

In a recent Educational Journal, Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, State Superintendent, gave a very 
interesting account of a conversation he had 
had with a friend of his regarding the worth 
of an education to a boy. The Doctor was so 
impressed with it, that he desired that the 
greatest publicity be given to it. It is, indeed, 
a most interesting statement and applies with 
particular emphasis to the present discussion. 
An Indiana jury awarded to a father $599.99 
as a proper compensation for the loss of his 
boy. The Doctor’s friend characterized this 
as an “outrage”—the sum being much too 
small—for, in addition to the boy’s person- 
ality and his value socially to his parents and 
in the home, he made the following calcula- 
tions: A fair average price of an uneducated 
man’s labor is about $1.50 per day. Granting 
that he has steady employment 300 days in 
the year for 40 years, the sum of his earning 
capacity for life is $1.50 K 300 X 40 = $18,000. 
The salaries of educated men range from those 
in high positions of trust at $50,000 or $75,000 
per year down to those drawing $1,000 per 
year and less. One thousand dollars a year, 
however, would be a low average income for 
an educated man. His earning capacity for 
life, therefore, is $1,000 X 40 = $40,000. The 
difference between $40,000 and $18,000, or 
$22,000, represents the money profit alone that 
is added to a man’s earning capacity in con- 
sequence of education, leaving out of the 
calculation altogether his added value to the 
community and the State as an educated 
citizen. 

This is a strong plea from the commercial 
point of view alone for the education of these 
children. There is much more in it however, 
for the educated worker along any line is in 
a majority of instances a factor, and a power- 
ful one, in the citizenship and the government 
of the community in which he lives. The 
ignorant person is at a decided disadvantage 
even though he may have much natural ability. 
If the safety of the nation lies in the lives of 
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the common people rather than in its rulers, 
it is our solemn obligation to raise the indi- 
vidual units composing that class of people 
to the highest educational level. 

Attention is called to another fact which 
tends to show the vital importance of edu- 
cating the foreign children. A Unitarian 
minister in a fashionable suburb of Massachu- 
setts recently called attention to the fact that, 
on the average, a little over one child was 
born each year for every hundred members 
in good standing in that church. The birth- 
rate among native Americans has been slowly, 
- but surely, declining during the last century. 
Thomas Jefferson, basing his calculation on 
the prevailing birth-rate in his day, predicted 
that in 1875 the population of the United 
States would be eighty millions. In Benjamin 
Franklin’s day the average family was eight. 
Up to 1840 the growth by native births was 
seven times greater than by immigration. At 
present, the native stock is dying out. 

In Massachusetts, for example, the birth- 
rate is 27.78 annually for each thousand of 
population, taking the State as a whole. Taken 
separately, the foreign-born is 52 to the 
thousand and the native but 17, lower than 
the stagnation or zero mark for population 
in France, which is 22.4. Dr. George Engle- 
man, of Boston, who has written much con- 
cerning these matters says, “The number of 
children born of native American families is 
less than in any other country of the world, 
not excepting France, which has long been 
haunted by the spectre of depopulation. It is 
a strange and curious circumstance that in 
America where the individuals flourish the 
race dies. 

Among college graduates the birth-rate is 
exceedingly low. Secretaries of many classes 
in these institutions furnish some very interest- 
ing data. Of Wellesley College, for example, we 
get the following: There were 436 graduates 
from the classes of the first ten years ending 
with 1888. Up to the year 1903, 203 had 
married. Of these 40 had no children, and 
the remaining 193 had 286 surviving children, 
but 65.5 per cent. of the original number of 
graduates. 

Conceding the importance of educating the 
foreign child, and the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, let us look for a moment at conditions 
in the school and in the home in which the 
pupil labors. Dr. Shoemaker, one of my co- 
laborers in District No. 3, in a recent address 
concerning the conditions of the immigrants 
of Philadelphia, stated that’ we are making 
more Americans to-day in District No. 3 than 
are born, and this statement of the Doctor’s 
applies with equal force to many other 
Districts. 

In consequence of the influx of foreigners 
and their disposition to colonize, we find 
certain sections of the large cities greatly 
overcrowded. « The children live in conditions 
that render it practically impossible for them 
to carry on any school work in the home, and, 
as I have stated before, it is nothing short of 
marvelous that these children acquire an edu- 
cation as soon as they do. 

In a recent tour of inspection in my Dis- 
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trict I came into contact with the following 
conditions: In one home there were ten 
persons living in two rooms, father, mother 
and eight children, the oldest not more than 
ten years of age. A little farther down the 
street in another home I found father, mother 
and six children living in two rooms, the old- 
est child a girl of possibly ten years. There 
was an infant in the cradle and another, but 
three years old, was a helpless cripple. The 
ten-year old girl is attending school and is 
doing fairly well, in spite of the fact that 
her life at home is one of toil. In another 
home we found the mother and three small 
children. The father was out of work. One 
of the babies was sick, and the mother was 
engaged in washing. She was compelled to 
do this in order to get food for the little 
ones, and when not washing she was sewing 
carpet-rag balls. In these homes and hun- 
dreds of others of a similar character only 
the barest necessities of life are obtainable, 
and frequently not even these. Many of these 
children have no better food than a “chunk” 
of bread, a cup of vile coffee or tea (or 
possibly beer) and at times not even that. 
I know of a case where a girl attending school 
was compelled to work at home early and late. 
The mother of the family had died and this 
“little mother” attended to these home duties 
besides performing her school work. In one 
of the homes which I visited, I found a 
mother, somewhat feeble-minded, a baby boy 
about five years of age and a boy of fourteen. 
The father had died some five years previously 
and the older boy had been, and is, the sole 
support of this little family. In addition to 
that he endeavored to keep up with his school 
work! 

I cite the above instances to show not only 
the wretched conditions under which these 
children labor but the spirit which animates 
them. How many of us under similar con- 
ditions would be able to do as well? In the 
December, 1907, issue of “The Teacher,” 
our Philadelphia publication, page 315, Miss 
Esther Levy gives some very interesting facts 
regarding the “Immigfant Children” and the 
conditions under which they live. 

In consequence of the influx of immigrants 
and their disposition to colonize, mentioned 
before, it is impossible to provide adequate 
schoolhouses fast enough to keep up with con- 
gested conditions. Many buildings are old and 
dilapidated, and poorly constructed with tef- 
erence to heat and ventilation. In some small 
rooms there are 70 or 80 children. The room 
is possibly 18 feet square and the ceiling 10 
or 12 feet high, thus giving to each child less 
than 60 cubic feet of air, equivalent to con- 
fining him in a cubical box with dimensions 
of 4 feet! 

I have no doubt it was in such a room that 
Dr. Brumbaugh found the teacher of whom 
he spoke at the Girls’ Normal School as fol- 
lows: He observed her after a day’s labor 
removing her glasses and resting her eyes. 
Upon questioning her he gathered the infor- 
mation that she had graduated in June, had 
received her appointment the first of Novem- 
ber, and early in the new year following was 
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compelled to visit a physician who prescribed 
glasses. Although she had been able to pass 
through the schools and graduate, a short 
term of work under conditions described 
above resulted in the permanent impairment 
of her sight. 

At the same meeting in the Girls’ Normal 
School, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Superin- 
tendent, spoke about the importance of teach- 
ing the children reading and writing. Es- 
pecially would he have reading well taught 
in order that the children should read good 
books when out of school. When I heard the 
Doctor make the above statement, I was re- 
minded of my own District in which a book 
in the home is a prize. The whole family 
studies it and in an extremely short time it 
is worn out. Under these conditions it is 
impossible to keep up a decent and ample 
supply, yet the schools in such Districts re- 
ceive not one penny more from the appropria- 
tions than other schools in which the children 
come from the best homes. 

Boards of Education do the best they can 
with the amount of money available; -it is 
none the less an injustice to the schools in 
which the education of the immigrant child 
is going on. In the investigation in Phila- 
delphia, recently made by the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee, it. was conditions existing 
in sections of the city like this that caused 
the members of that Committee to make the 
startling statements which they did, and which 
resulted in their recommendation for the im- 
provement of the school conditions in Phila- 
delphia. 

As a tribute to tne teachers who work under 
these conditions, I quote the following from 
Jacob Riis, who has done so much for im- 
proving conditions in New York City. He 
says: “In a very real way the teacher is, must 
be, both mother and home to too many of 
her children. Could any pay reward the 
weary lives I have seen literally worn out in 
the service of stricken humanity in the slums 
of my own city—worn to the raw day by day 
with never a word betraying the toil and suf- 
fering, with the brave, patient smile ever there 
to cheer and help.” 

From an address delivered at the National 
Teachers’ Association at Ocean Grove a few 
years ago by President Roosevelt, I make the 
following quotation: “ You teachers—and it is 
a mere truism to say this—you teachers make 
the whole world your debtors, and if you 
teachers did not do your work well, this Re- 
public would not last the span of a genera- 
tion. You render some well-nigh unbelievable 


services to the country. You render to this | 


Republic the prime, the vital service of amal- 
gamating into one homogeneous body the 
children alike of those who are born here and 
of those who come here from so many lands 
abroad. You furnish a common training and 
common ideals for the children of all the 
mixed peoples who are here being fused into 
one nationality. It is in no small degree due 
to you and to your efforts that we of this great 
American Republic form one people instead of 
a group of jarring peoples.” 

Not only as a partial remedy but for the 





purpose of improving conditions under which 
the immigrant child receives his English edu- 
cation, I offer the following suggestions for 
the consideration of this body.* 

First: Smaller classes. Our friend, Pro- 
fessor Rupert, of Pottstown, in his argument 
yesterday regarding the retardation of pupils 
in school, stated that in Pottstown there are 
75 teachers and in round numbers 2,800 
children. This is an average of less. than 
40 to each teacher. The professor stated that 
one of the reasons for retardation of pupils 
was the fact that the classes were too large, 
that teachers could not handle successfully 
large classes of children. I agree entirely 
with the above statement, and the retarda- 
tion of immigrant children is in a large 
measure due to tremendously overcrowded 
classes. Such classes are especially prevalent 
in the lower grades and in these grades alone, 
if in no others, some remedial measures 
should be put into immediate operation. It is 
nothing short of preposterous to ask a teacher 
to teach successfully, in any sense of the word, 
a class of 40 or 50 immigrant children under 
conditions stmilar to those described. 

Second: The organization of special classes 
for children having little or no knowledge of 
the English language. Language is absolutely 
essential in the acquisition of knowledge. 
Without a knowledge of English, the child is 
incapable of any educational advancement. 
Thousands of these immigrant children have 
no knowledge of the language whatever, and 
special provision should be made in order that 
their education in English can be carried on 
with the greatest rapidity. 

Third: Training and selecting special types 
of teachers for this kind of work. As stated 
before, 90 per cent. of the 16,000 pupils in 
District No. 3 are foreign. Imagine the con- 
sternation on the face of a bright young 
graduate from the Girls’ Normal School who 
after appointment goes to the schoolhouse, is 
ushered into her class-room by the Principal, 
begins her work and finds that possibly 50 
per cent. or more of her pupils haven’t the 
faintest idea about what she is talking. It 
is a rude awakening indeed from the beautiful 
surroundings, the ideal conditions and the 
“selected” pupils in which she received her 
experience in the “practice” of teaching. Too 
many of these young ladies are subjected to 
this rude awakening. 
so many of. them apply for an immediate trans- 
fer to other sections in which conditions are 
the opposite? 

Fourth: Additional or extra teachers in 
large buildings to do special language work 
among the immigrants, under the direction of 
the Principal. As class-rooms are limited we 
are compelled to place many of our children 
on part time. At present in this District there 
are about 3,000. These extra or additional 
teachers could do much valuable work by as- 
sisting the regular teachers. 





* This and the preceding paper were originally 
written for the Department of City and Borough 
Superintendents, the proceedings of which were 
reported in the May Number of Tue Journat, 
and should be read in that connection—[Epb.] 
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Fifth: Improved buildings and equipment. 
Foreign children should be brought into con- 
tact with pleasant surroundings. The school 
is in many instances the only place where they 
can experience this. We can therefore hardly 
measure the influence that these surroundings 
have upon the life of the pupil. It is an in- 
fluence that makes for his permanent good and 
improvement and we should lose no oppor- 
tunity to improve conditions. More money is 
also needed to supply adequate equipment such 
as books, charts, maps, etc. 

Sixth: Open our school buildings (outside 
of school hours) to the people of the com- 
munity. I advocate providing places that are 
more interesting than the street for the boys 
and girls. We must counteract street in- 
fluences by other and better conditions that 
will attract them. Many of these children 
could be much improved if it were possible to 
get them from the streets, especially at night. 
Why should our cities, with millions of dollars 
invested in the school plant, keep them shut 
practically one-half of the year? No business 
man would so conduct a private enterprise. 
The schools belong to the citizens; why should 
they not have the opportunity of using them 
along lines that would benefit the community 
in so many ways? Why should it not be an 
educational center—a social center, if you 
please? I am satisfied that, under proper 
regulations, many of our children and their 
parents could be induced to spend their 
evenings in the school buildings to good ad- 
vantage, if the privilege to do so was heartily 
extended to them, and proper provision made 
to take care of the school property when so 
used. 

Each of us must do his best and do it with 
his might. If this body believes that improve- 
ment can be made in the conditions under 
which we are educating our immigrant chil- 
dren, let us “get busy” and do something. 
Success will be hastened by united effort, for 
did not Horace Mann, alone, by tireless energy, 
make himself and the schools of Massachu- 
setts famous by raising them to high educa- 
tional levels? 

John Wanamaker was once asked to invest 
in an expedition to recover treasures which 
had lain at the bottom of the sea in the 
Spanish Main for half a century. His reply 
was, “ Young man, I know a better expedition 
right here. Near your own feet lie treasures 
untold; you can have them by faithful study. 
Let us not be content to mine the most coal; 
to make the largest locomotives; to weave the 
largest quantity of carpets. But amid the 
sounds of the pick, the blows of the hammer 
and the rattle of the looms, take care that the 
immortal mechanism of God’s own hand—the 
mind—is fully trained for the highest and 
noblest service.” 

It seems to me that the words of Thaddeus 
Stevens, spoken in the House of Representa- 
tives nearly three-quarters of a century ago, 
ring as true to-day as they did then, when he 
said: “How often have we been admonished 
not to build our monuments in gold or 
marble? Who would not rather do one noble 
living deed than have his ashes forever en- 
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shrined in ever-burnished gold? Let us take 
a high position on this question. Let us look 
beyond the narrow space which now confines 
our vision, beyond the fleeting point of time 
on which we stand, and so cast our votes that 
the blessings of education may be carried to 
the poorest boy in the poorest hut in the mean- 
est corner of this Commonwealth, so that even 
he may act well his part in this land of free- 
dom and lay an enduring foundation of know!- 
edge, which goes on increasing through in- 
creasing Eternity.” 


oe 





“CHARACTER ABOVE INTELLECT.” 





ASN’T she any sense?” asked Eliza. 
“Poor thing, it’s pitiful!” answered 


my. 

“Tsn’t she the dumbest one you ever saw?” 
said Nathalie. 

“Oh, J mean Miss Pomerene!” said Eliza. 

This lively exchange of ideas was carried on 
noiselessly with pad and pencil at the back of 
Room K. In the front of the room little Miss 
Pomerene, assistant in Latin, very young, usu- 
ally very pretty, but to-day all one black scowl, 
stood rigid before a Latin sentence on the 
blackboard. Rossa Rhodes, its author, also 
stood rigid before it, with the difference that 
hers was the stiffness, not of rage, but fear. 

“Rossa, this is not at all a question of knowl- 
edge of Latin, but of common sense. Use 
your common sense. ‘Navem solvit.’ You 
say, ‘Melted his ship.’ That’s just nonsense. 
Now what could a man do to his ship?” 

Rossa shook her head, dumbly miserable. 

“ What—are—some—of — the —things—a— 
man—could—do—to—his—ship ? ” 

Nathalie giggled. “ You’d think Rossa was 
in the next country.” 

“ Answer me, Rossa!” 

Alas poor Rossa! Her book slid lifelessly 
to the floor, she blinked rapidly, then stuttered, 
“ He—he—dissolved his ship.” 

“You may sit down, Rossa.” Miss Pome- 
rene’s tone was woundingly kind, as if she 
were speaking to a _ feeble-minded child. 
Rossa sank limp into her seat. 

“*One fact emerges from the obscurity of 
this experiment,’ as Doctor Watson says.” 
Amy dropped her books on the table, herself 
on the couch. “I resign from Latin A. 
can’t stand seeing that poor child tormented.” 

“Oh, Miss Pomerene’s sorry; she'll let her 
alone a while.” Eliza helped herself to’ the 
fudge crumbs left from the night before. 

“T’ve never seen or heard of or dreamed of 
such blank, helpless stupidity. I don’t believe 
there’s another like her made.” Nathalie, 
perched on the window-sill, swung a neat little 
Oxford tie to emphasize each word. 

“Tt’s because she’s so terrified, poor child. 
She read that Latin with me, and she knew 
it,’ said Marietta. : 

Chrystal Roys, a very quiet girl, spoke: “ Of 
course Rossa’s slow, very, and poor at reason- 
ing, but she’s not the perfect goose she seems 
in class. She gets all mixed up and frightened 
before people, and she can’t hold on to herself, 
and all her wits go flying out of the window.” 

“Then I despise her! Just plain stupid is 
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bad enough, but not to have character enough 
to keep your few wits together—ugh!” Na- 
thalie was relentless, 

“Nathalie Parris here?” A head was 
thrust in at the door, “Miss Parke wants 
you. 

Nathalie, unterrified by a “faculty sum- 
mons,” waved a mocking good-by, and rattled 
off down the corridor. 

“It’s as bad to be a marvel of cleverness 
like Nathalie as to be as dull as Rossa.” 
Marietta was still heated from “the retort 
courteous.” 

“Tl give the whole class a party—with ice- 
cream—if I ever catch Nat Parris flunking,” 
said Amv, in a deep voice of disapproval. 

“Good for you, Amiable Brown!” cried 
Marietta. “I'll go halves.” 

“You'll never have to give that party.” 
Eliza stopped with her hand on the door. 

“Where to, ’Lize?” asked Amy. 

“To practice goals in the gym.” 

“Liza Frost practices day and night for the 
game. I never saw any one care for.any- 
thing as she does for basket-ball,” said Amy, 
when Eliza had gone. 

“Tt’s all she does care for, then!” retorted 
Marietta. 

“Come to walk,” said the peaceable Chrystal. 

“TI guess we need fresh air after pulling all 
our friends to pieces,” confessed Marietta. 

Meanwhile Eliza ran across the campus. 
Within her strong little body beat a heart so 
strong that in all her sixteen years it had 
never beat one pulse quicker for love of any 
one. Her father and mother had died when 
she was a baby, and she had been passed about 
from this aunt to that uncle, to the other 
cousin, each one of whom had some excel- 
lent reason for not keeping her long. 

Eliza, possessing perfect health, a nimble 
mind, a buoyant nature, and more money than 
she could spend, was not at all depressed by 
this sort of life. Nobody “bothered over” 
her. Well and good. She need never bother 
over any one. Independent, happy, indifferent, 
she whistled and sang her way through life. 

But because her nature had roots deep down, 
Eliza had to love something; not the girls— 
they were people who could not bother over 
— “causes.” This spring it was basket- 

all. 

“Hello you!” Eliza, rosy and wide-awake, 
stopped in her practice, the ball in her hand. 

“T left my book.” Rossa Rhodes hung tim- 
idly at the threshold. 

“Do you play basket-ball? ” 

“T used to—a little—with my brothers.” 

“Good practice—playing with boys. 
pass the ball with me.” Like a tsar spoke 
Eliza; like a serf obeyed Rossa. 

“Good work, child! You'll make a player. 
Here, try for a goal now!” 

Rossa took the ball, balanced it slowly and 
steadily in her hands, looked at her feet, 
shifted her weight, and aimed, all with the 
most intense deliberation. The ball dropped 
into the basket. 

“Well!” gasped Eliza. 
better myself.” 

“Tt’s easy if no one’s guarding you.” 


“T couldn’t do 
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“Tt’s not. Heaps of forwards can’t throw 
in on a free throw.” 

Rossa crinkled up her eyes in a funny little 
face, half of protest, half of amused gratifica- 
tion. Her hair, loosened from its braid, curled 
soft and light about her face, her cheeks were 
a flower pink, her eyes shone star-bright. 

“Why, Rossa Rhodes is a_lovely-looking 
thing!” thought Eliza, suddenly. 

The tower clock sounded five. “I have an 
essay interview now.” As if an evil fairy had 
waved her wand, Rossa shrunk into herself, 
the light slipped out of her eyes, the pink from 
her cheeks; even her curls seemed to droop. 
She was again the dull timid girl of Latin A. 


“ Basket-ball four sharp!” Eliza swung 
open the door of Amy’s room the next day. 

The girls, like the men of the parable, “all 
with one consent began to make excuse.” 
“Bad wrist.” “Essay interview.” “Going 
to town.” “Too tired.” ; 

Eliza’s contempt was almost magnificent. 

“You unspeakably lazy—. You haven't 
happened to hear, I suppose, that the Firs has 
the best teana in years and we the poorest ever 
known in school?” 

A sheepish smile slid round the room. 

“ Well, I’m no shirk!” and banging the door 
till the wall shook, Eliza stamped off alone. 

“Who's that? Well, she’s better than no- 
body. Here, Rossa come play with me! 

Rossa laughed, a rare sound from her. 
“All right; I’m out to exercise. I'll do it 
that way.” : f 

“You're a player,” said Eliza, at the end of 
an hour. “Now mind you come practice to- 
morrow—regular Saturday practice, ten o'clock. 
The girls have to come then; Miss Altrock 
makes ’em. You come, you hear?’ 

She stuck her head in at Rossa’s door next 
morning. “Hi you! Practice game at ten! 

From a mountain of books showed a yellow 
head and a hurried, anxious face. 

“Tm so sorry! I can’t!’ 

“ Must. : 

“TI would, truly, ’Liza, but I just have to 
study my Latin and algebra. 

“This afternoon.” 

“TI must make up back laboratory work 
then.” ; 

“Land alive, child, it’s only eight o'clock! 
You’ve two whole hours to get ’em in! a 

“Tt takes me two hours for just Latin. . 

“Two hours!” exclaimed the candid Eliza. - 
“My gracious! Here—I don’t want to—but 
for the sake of the game—trot out your Latin. 
I’m going to haul you through.” 

Rossa, protesting, refusing, found herself 
planted before a huge dictionary, while Eliza 
flapped the leaves like a November gale. “No 
use to struggle. I’m going to do it.” 


“O ’Liza, how’s your tutored one?” 

“Dr. Eliza Frost, college examination 
tutor!” . ; 

Eliza was pulled into the group waiting for 
a class. 

“Are you really tutoring Rossa Rhodes, 
*Liza?” Amy, always a day late, looked 
startled at the new idea. 

A week ago Eliza would have made them all 
laugh with droll stories of Rossa’s methods of ° 
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finding x in an equation or her delicious trans- 
lation of Cesar. Now she only said, “No, I 
study a little with her.” 

“Do you do it because you love her so?” 

“Don’t be a ninny, Nat! I want her to 
have time to practice for the game.” 

“Tell us the ridiculous things she says.” 

“She doesn’t say any. There’s the bell.” 

_ Through the class Eliza found herself think- 
ing more about Rossa than about German. 
She was a dull girl, and the lessons were 
usually periods of storm and stress, with Rossa 
short of comprehension and Eliza short of 
temper. Yet other ideas concerning Rossa 
than those of her dulness stirred within Eliza 
that afternoon. Never once had Rossa com- 
plained that a teacher was unkind, that a 
lesson was too hard, that an explanation was 
confused. Never once had she mourned over 
her own stupidity. She accepted all the con- 
ditions with a gentle, silent dignity, and 
worked away with unflinching courage. 

“My, she’s got grit!” thought Eliza. 

Rossa rose to recite. “Oh, go ahead! 
You know it!” Eliza muttered, twitching in 
her seat with anxiety. “Keep cool! Keep 
cool! Thank goodness!” For Rossa had re- 
cited well. Yet when had Eliza Frost ever 
cared whether a girl failed or succeeded? 

“Ready for Latin?” Eliza tramped into 
Rossa’s room that night. 

The best chair, the best place by the lamp 
was ready for her, and the sweetest, tenderest 
smile of welcome. Eliza never remembered 
any one smiling like that for her before. 
Rossa held something in her hand. 

“T got them in town for you.” 

It was a bunch of violets. Eliza took these, 
the first flowers ever given her in her life, and 
stuck them stiffly in the front of her shirt- 
waist. “Thank you!” she said, in a gruff 
voice; and then, because she was embarrassed, 
“Come along, and don’t be as owlish as you 
were last night.” 

A breath of fragrance from the violets 
touched Eliza’s cheek, and lingering there, 
turned it red—and Eliza rarely blushed. 


“As we are all present, the meeting will 
please come to order. The business of the 
meeting to-night is to select new members and 
subs for the team to play—” 

“Well, Marietta, I think you might wait for 
Miss Altrock!” cried Nathalie. 

“Goodness! Why, she isn’t here, is she?” 
and the dignified presiding officer suddenly re- 
lapsed into a chattering schoolgirl. 

“Listen, girls,” Eliza beat on the table with 
a paper-weight, “I want every one of you to 
talk your prettiest to Miss Altrock so she’ll let 
Rossa Rhodes be on the team.” 

“Rossa Rhodes!” “Oh, just a sub, "Liza! ” 

“No. Forward on. the team.” 

“You’re mad as a March hare, ’Liza!” 
Nathalie stood up in her excitement. “She 
made a perfect exhibition of herself in class 
to-day. You can’t do anything well, not even 
tie your shoe, unless you have brains. That’s 
an axiom.” 

“Yes you can,” Elizia calmly defied the 
axiom, “if you have character. ‘Character is 
above intellect.’ Emerson said that. And 
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Rossa has character. I guess I know. If she 
wasn’t cram, jam full of character she 
wouldn’t have stayed two whole years in this 
school. It’s just courage and patience and 
keep-at-it-ness that hold her here; and if those 
don’t make a good basket-ball player, I miss 
my guess!” 

“You're crazy, "Liza. I tell you there’s no 
place in the whole world for anybody as stupid 
as Rossa Rhodes.” 

“*Liza, Nat, please be still! You're just 
screaming. Do you really think Rossa plays 
better than Sarah Copeland or Doris Farrell?” 

“No better, May, but she will hold on to 
herself and play for every inch in her, while 
those girls— O May, you know what we must 
have on our team this year is steady girls, and 
Rossa is just that.” } 

“Oh, Miss Altrock, please decide about 
this girl right off!” Marietta fairly clutched 
the teacher. “Is Rossa Rhodes a good 
player!” 

“A good substitute, yes.” 

“No, Miss Altrock, a real player. Please 
listen.” Eliza had never wanted anything so 
much in all her life. ‘“ You know the Firs 
team is as strong as iron, and such queer 
players, too. Why, they do everything you'd 
never expect they could, those girls do, and 
it rattles you! I was rattled last year, and 
I think my head is on pretty tight. All the 
others were rattled, too. Why, we lost the 


game by that, and we'll lose the game by that 


again this year if we don’t look out!” 

“That’s perfectly true, Eliza, but I can’t 
believe Rossa will keep cool in the game. 
She is so very, very much confused in her 
recitations, all her teachers tell me. She loses 
control of herself at once in a perfect panic.” 

“But she has brains, Miss Altrock—not in 
her head or her tongue, but in her hands and 
her feet and her whole body. She can’t think 
things, but she can do things. Why, Miss 
Altrock, she can’t analyze a sentence, but if 
a volcano were to blow this house up, she’d 
manage to pull me out of it! She can’t write 
twenty words straight in German, but if 
fell overboard from a boat into our river, 
I’d choose her to help save my life! And I 
choose her for my team, too!” 

Miss Altrock laughed. “Have your own 
way, Eliza—only don’t blame me when she 
loses her head and goes all to pieces, as I 
am absolutely sure she will.” 

Eliza whirled into Rossa’s room. “ You're 
forward on the team, and if you don’t play the - 
game of your life, I’lI—I’ll cut off your head!” 

Rossa actually grew pale with excitement. 
“You did it!” she cried, chokingly, and threw 
her arms round Eliza’s neck. 

Eliza pulled herself away, but gently, with 
little pats—another new experience. 

“First, last and always—remember—keep 
your head!” 

“T’ll try hard to,” answered Rossa, simply. 


“There’s no place’ in the whole world for 
any one without brains,” Nathalie found a 
chance to whisper, as the team trotted out on 
the field the day of the great game. She had 
been saying that at intervals for a week, and 
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always getting the answer from Eliza that 
came now: 

“Forward on our team!” 

“The ball never came down our end but 
twice first inning,” Polly Crewerton, left 
guard, afterward said, in describing the game, 
“and good luck, too. Our guards couldn’t 
hold their forwards. Even ’Liza Frost was 
outplayed.” 

“Had you a good center?” the listener 
asked. 

“Fair. But we had two magnificent for- 
wards on our team; they played our game 
for us.” 

Down by the school goal the battle raged, 
and by Marietta and Rossa was it fought. 
The third forward, Sarah Tallant, had begun 
in brave array, had seen her ball almost 
snatched from her hands by her big guard, 
passed like a juggler’s trick through the cen- 
ters, down to the school goal, and so into the 
basket, not once, but two separate times in 
five minutes—score four to nothing against 
the school—and had straightway lost her wits 
completely, and for the remainder of the game 
ran about in everybody’s way like a distracted 
chicken. 

“Look at Marietta! She’s_ splendid!” 
“Good girl, May!” cried the girls. And the 
principal of the Firs, watching the tall, dark- 
haired, brilliant-eyed ‘girl, whose every motion, 
swift, strong and accurate, was grace itself, 
exclaimed: 

“Their second forward is really a noble- 
looking girl—I call her the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace.” 

But the star of the game was Rossa. A 
little stooped from study, pale with determina- 
tion, her hair brushed close to her head, so 
that no stray lock should impede action, her 
eyes narrow to see exactly true, she looked 
neither “noble” nor yet victorious. But she 
seemed to pluck the ball from the sky, to pull 
it up out of the ground, to hide it up her 
sleeve. 

. Her guard was a tall, strong girl, amazingly 
quick, who cared little for rules—if the umpire 
was not looking. 

But no “ shouldering,” or “circling,” or 

“interference,” or tricks fair or foul could 
hurry or frighten Rossa. Resourceful, quick, 
and absolutely cool, she took all chances, she 
—— risks, and the ball stayed by the Firs’ 
goal. 

Eliza, her hands tight clenched at her sides, 
watched the game with set lips. All the blood 
in her body pounded and throbbed in her heart. 
Yet it was not for school, the beloved, nor 
the game, the idolized, that she suffered 
through that inning; but for Rossa, that in 
the eyes of her world, which had laughed at 
her, she might “play up, play up, and play 
the game!” 

“Foul on the Firs! Interfering with third 


forward!” At last the umpire had noticed 


Rossa’s guard. 

Marietta motioned to Rossa, and she took 
the ball. Sarah had been first forward, but 
who could trust her now? 

Rossa stepped to the foul line, set her feet 





well apart, studied the goal, and then the ball 
in her hand. 

“On, take—your—time!” “ Don’t hurry!” 
“She'll never make it!” came in repressed 
voices from the Firs spectators, while equally 
confusing cries of “Do it, Ross!” “Ah, put 
it in!” rose on the school side. 

“Keep still, you geese! You’d make an 
icicle hot and miss!” groaned Eliza. 

But Rossa had no intention of missing. She 
quietly dropped the ball into the basket. At 
least school was not “ whitewashed.” 

The team and the girls let Rossa alone be- 
tween innings, afraid lest they might “ hoodoo ” 
her with praise. Just as “time” sounded, 
Eliza caught her hand tight. 

“Put it in, honey!” 

Rossa’s mild blue eyes turned on Eliza, and 
their still depths held a kind of steady blue 
fire. “Tl try hard.” 

The ball passed like lightning down to the 
school goal, where it stayed fifteen desperate 
minutes, while Eliza and the other guards 
fought to keep it out of the basket. Then 
somehow Eliza jerked it to Nathalie at left 
center, and Nathalie sent it in a rushing 
scramble straight into Rossa’s hands. 

“Put it in! A goal!” shrieked the girls on 
the benches. 

Rossa’s flying catch had sent her spinning 
right under the goal-post; her big guard had 
jumped in almost on top of her. The throw in 
was difficult in ordinary gymnasium practice, 
impossible now. 

Yet many a great battle has been won be- 
cause somebody essayed the “impossible.” 
Rossa -whirled the ball high over her head, up, 
up, straight into the air; no, it dipped, dropped, 
touched the rim of the basket, slid along the 
edge, and then slipped suddenly in. 

“Quick! Quick! Another!” The seniors 
could not keep the underclassmen quiet. 
“Only a minute!” 

“T’d like to beat you, rattling Ross that 
way!” Eliza ground her teeth. Then, “ But 
you can’t rattle my girl! No, sir! She’s an 
old soldier!” 

For as the ball, put in play again at center, 
dribbled down to her, Rossas swept down upon 
it as if her guard were only a paper doll, 
snapped it to Marietta, who caught it in a 
flying leap. Rossa sprang ahead of her, 
doubled herself up on the ball as it snapped 
back from Marietta, and twisting free from 
her guard, shot it high and sure into the 

oal. 

" In the middle of the pandemonium which 
drowned all speech, Eliza found Nathalie’s 
face against hers. 

“* Character is above intellect,’ and the place 
for Rossa is forward on the team!” reached 
her ear in a humble whisper. 

Eliza did not stop to answer. Her eyes were 
on Rossa, who, white and tired, leaned on 
Amy Brown, and wiped the moisture from 
her face with the sleeves of her sweater. 

Eliza’s little, keen, hard face grew touch- 
ingly gentle, almost maternal. She pushed her 
way to Rossa’s side and wound her arms 
round her neck. 
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“T tried hard,” said Rossa. Then she tight- 
ened her arms about Eliza, trembling a little. 
“T think I can play basket-ball.” 

Eliza drew her face down close to hers and 
kissed her, and all the world saw her do it. 
“You little old ducky, you’re just great!” 
she whispered. “I knew you could! I wanted 
to win the game—but—I—I—wanted most of 
all you to play well!” 

The girl who never “bothered” had found 
some one at last for whom, by the binding 
law of love, she must hereafter “ bother.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 





DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT 
SOLDAN. 





BY R. L. BARTON. 





Dr. Frank Louis Soldan, for thirteen 
years superintendent of the schools of St. 
Louis died of apoplexy on his way down 
town, March 27th. He had not been ailing, 
but had been keeping his engagements, per- 
forming his duties to the schools and speak- 
ing here and there as his services had been 
requested by this or that organization. He 
died in the fullness of his powers and his 
activities, and when his great work was 
harvesting its richest successes. 

Dr. Soldan came to St. Louis in 1863 
in his twenty-first year fresh from a Ger- 
man university. He brought with him a 
measure of the best culture of his native 
land, a vigorous body and a mind of the 
very first order. He began to teach and he 
began to learn. The difficult idioms of the 
English language he mastered so that when 
he wrote no one would suspect that another 
language was his native tongue. In 1868 
he became connected with the public 
schools; soon he was a supervisor of the 
German language, then taught in all the 
grades of the schools. Wm. T. Harris 
then superintendent, got his eye on the 
young man and sized him up with unmis- 
takable accuracy. He was successively as- 
istant superintendent, normal school prin- 
cipal and when the new high school was 
built he became principal of it also. In 
this way Dr. Soldan combined the normal 
school and the high school into one organi- 
zation and remained at the head for twenty 
years. Nearly all of the native popula- 
tion of the city in middle life are his pupils. 

A reform wave swept over St. Louis in 
the early nineties. It turned out a corrupt 
board of education and put in its place 
representatives of the best intelligence and 
best morals to be found in the city. This 
board in 1895 chose F. Louis Soldan super- 
intendent, and he continued in this position 
up to the time of his death. The schools 





were taken out of politics; members of the 
board no longer usurped the functions of 
their executive officer, teachers were there- 
after appointed on merit and removed for 
cause. The construction of fire-traps that 
we now hear so much about ceased; the 
leak in the building fund ceased, and the 
present palatial structures of which the city 
is proud were commenced and continued. 
His counsel and advice were efficient fac- 
tors in these reforms. 

On account of Dr. Soldan’s expert 
knowledge the course of study was revised 
and put abreast of the best schools in the 
land; manual training and domestic science 
were added; two new high schools have 
been built and the high school attendance 
tripled; a teachers’ college has been set in 
operation, schools for defective children 
have been started, a new high school, the 
fourth in the series, is now in course of 
construction to be called the Soldan high 
school. Such in brief have been the prob- 
lems with which he has struggled during 
the past dozen years. It is difficult to see 
how they could have been more perfectly 
mastered or more successfully applied. 

It has been a matter of the keenest de- 
light to see with what respect this great 
teacher was held by the community. Thous- 
ands stood outside in the rain during the 
funeral because they could not gain ad- 
mission to the inside. Ten thousand chil- 
dren passed through the hall to take a 
last look at his kind and loving face. 

That he was a great teacher his pupils 
with one voice proclaim; his work as a 
superintendent places him second to no man 
this country has so far produced; he was 
eloquent in two languages, and possessed 
of qualities of head and heart that merited 
the unstinted admiration of all who knew 
him.—American Journal of Education. 





THE PARCELS-POST SERVICE 
DEMANDED. 





HE recommendation that the United 
States Post Office Department engage 

in the transportation of parcels will be 
made to Congress by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, with the approval, it is said, of the 
President. If the subject is taken up in 
Congress—which is doubtful—it will be a 
fight between the people and the express 
companies. Such a movement has often 
been attempted, but the express companies 
have heretofore been able to pigeonhole in 
the committee rooms every bill providing 
for parcels post, so that it could not get 
before either house. Their influence in 
Washington has been supreme. This mon- 
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opoly has become firmly fixed in power, 
largely through being represented in the 
United States Senate for the last quarter 
of a century by the president of one of the 
companies. Whether the mere people and 
considerations of public convenience and 
progress in civilization will be sufficient to 
overcome the “pull” of the express mon- 
opoly remains to be seen. 

In other countries the parcels post per- 
forms an important service in the distribu- 
tion of food. The householder in London, 
for example, makes an arrangement with 
some farmer or some country produce 
dealer for a daily shipment of supplies. A 
dozen fresh eggs can be sent each day at 
a cost of six or eight cents; poultry, veg- 
etables, and even fish can be received fresh 
from the country within a few hours. A 
package weighing as much as eleven pounds 
costs but twenty-two cents, and if a pack- 
age is lost it is only necessary to prdve the 
loss in order to get prompt payment. If 
packages are very valuable the payment of 
a few pennies insures them against loss. 
With our expensive, slow and inefficient 
transportation facilities in the United 
States it often happens that while food is 
so abundant in the country that it is going 
to waste people in the city are paying large 
prices. A parcels post would be a daily 
convenience and blessing to city housekeep- 
ers and country producers in this country, 
as it is in England, France, Germany and 
in fact, every progressive country in Eu- 
rope. In France the post office does not 
limit the weight of packages to eleven 
pounds, but will undertake the delivery of 
almost any amount of goods, and if it is 
desired will collect the bill and return the 
money to the consignor.: Of course, it 
would be impossible for our post office to 
perform any such service as that, and it 
might be necessary to make the rate of 
postage on parcels higher than in England, 
because the country is bigger and distances 
greater. But the great bulk of parcels, like 
letters and newspapers, are carried only a 
short distance. Nor does the Government 
pay the railroads strictly according to dis- 
tance, averages being used. It is some- 
what absurd for the Government to con- 
tract with railroads for carrying the mails 
at so much a hundred pounds and then 
charge the people by the ounce. 

In almost every particular the transpor- 
tation facilities in this country are inferior 
to those of England. It may be that rates 
per mile for freight are higher in Eng- 
land, but our people would be very glad to 
pay a higher rate for the same efficient 


service. A merchant in any part of Eng-' 


land can telegraph to London—and it costs 





only a few pennies to send a dispateh—for 
a lot of goods and they will be delivered 
in his store before business hours the fol- 
lowing day. Here it takes sometimes 
weeks to send a consignment a hundred 
miles. In order to prevent the choking of 
business by incompetence and extortion and 
the promotion of free interchange of 
goods, at least in small packages, the 
United States should lend the aid of the 
Post Office Department. That department 
was established as a public convenience, 
and that is what it should be made. There 
are multitudes of people in this land in 
sparsely settled communities who are de- 
nied even the inefficient and expensive ser- 
vice afforded by the express companies. 
Congress should surely come to their res- 
cue, and while giving the people cheap, 
safe and reasonable service the Govern- 
ment could make a profit out of it.—Balti- 
more Sun, 





HIGHER EDUCATION. 





ITS VALUE FROM A SPIRITUAL STANDPOINT. 
HE term “ spiritual standpoint” is not 
readily defined. The things of the 
mind, things intellectually perceived, are 
capable to a great degree of analysis, of 
classification. But not so the things of the 
spirit. They are more subtle, less tangible. 
“ All I can say is—I feel it.” Nevertheless, 
if the life of the spirit is strong in a per- 
son, a people, an age, it will be shown in 
less intangible ways ; sensitiveness to beauty ; 
a deep feeling for nature; the: spirit of 
brotherly love; a high conception of the 
purpose of life here and now; a deep rever- 
ence for God; earnest meditation concern- 
the life of the soul before and after this 
brief period of earthly sojourn; earnest 
inquiry in regard to all forms of life and 
their. relationship to each other and to the 
whole. What then can be said of a higher 
education from a spiritual standpoint? _ 
To what extent+the higher education de- 
velops the faculties through which we come 
into sympathy with the things of the spirit 
depends very largely upon the character of 
the education; upon the courses of study 
pursued, upon the influence of the instruc- 
tor both in and outside of the classroom. 
It is entirely possible for the student to 
take thorough and searching courses of 
study which have very little to do with 
developing in him sensitiveness to spiritual 
things. They may even deaden the sensi- 
tiveness which he already possesses. But 
the true education develops the spiritual 
faculties as well as the intellectual and the 
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physical and thus brings to the student a 
full measure of enrichment and develop- 
ment which is most essential as a prepara- 
tion for life. 

It means deep things to the person who 
so comes into sympathy with the great 
world of nature that he is thrilled and fed 
and soothed by the appeal of its beauty. He 
finds in it such themes for thought, such 
healing for life’s wounds, such an avenue 
to God. 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her: ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessing. 


More important ever than this sympathy 
with nature is the sympathy with one’s 
fellowmen. The world has suffered such 
untold agony because of “ man’s inhumanity 
to man.” It needs nothing so much as the 
things which develop and deepen the spirit 
of brotherhood; as the things which attune 
the ear to catch “the still, sad music of 
humanity.” The curricula of our best in- 
stitutions show large provision for those 
courses which give sympathetic studies of 
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the varied conditions under which human 
beings live and labor—and these courses 
are directed to the practical end of help- 
fulness. The student who is naturally al- 
truistic will be made a much more intelli- 
gent and efficient helper of humanity by 
pursuing these studies, and the student who 
has not yet awakened to the sacred duty 
and privilege of being his brother’s helper 
will find great suggestion and stimulus 
here. “We needs must love the highest 
when we see it.” 

But our feelings for nature and for man 
do not sound our deepest depths, do not 
reach our highest heights. There are other 
interests which transcend these, differing 
from them not so much in kind as in de- 
gree. This being “ made a little lower than 
God” strives and yearns through the ages 
to know the answers to the great mysteries: 
Why am I? Whence am I? Whither do 
I go? What is my relationship with the 
Great All-Father? Through a higher edu- 
cation one comes into contact with the best 
thoughts of the most gifted minds at their 
moments of highest inspiration upon these 
greatest questions of the ages and by so 
doing finds uplift and enlargement and 
peace, but no goal, for the soul that grows 
finds no fixed stake nor wants none. 

Do not we all agree that a higher edu- 
cation is abundantly worth while from a 
spiritual standpoint ?—Margaret E. Thomp- 
son in Nebraska Teacher. 
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THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION : FORTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


N° effort is being spared to make the 

forty-sixth annual convention of the 
National Education Association in Cleve- 
land, June 29 to July 3, memorable in the 
history of that notable organization. The 
executive officers and chairmen, assisted by 
committees of more than two hundred of 
Cleveland’s representative men and women 
have been at work enthusiastically and ener- 
getically since early in the year to perfect 
all plans so that the 50,000 visitors who are 
expected, will receive a cordial welcome 








and find all arrangements made for their 
convenience and comfort. Numerous ex- 
cellent hotels, apartment houses and thous- 
ands of the city’s homes, which will be 
open to convention guests will afford ample 
and camfortable accommodations for the 
throng of visitors. Rates are as low as 
50c per day, per person, two or more in 
a room. The maximum rate for two or 
more in a room will be $1.00 per person. 
For one person occupying a room, 75c to 
$1.00 will be charged. If meals are desired 
at the homes, they will be charged for at 
a rate of 25c to 50c per meal. In most 
homes breakfasts will be served. In cases 
where lodgings only can be secured, ar- 
rangements can be made to obtain meals 
in the neighborhood. 

By special permission of the United 
States Government, Cleveland’s magnifi- 
cent new past office building will be open 
to the public for the first time to serve as 
the registration bureau. It is so spacious 
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and so centrally located at the Public 
Square that all the administration of the 
convention will be expeditiously handled. 
For the general sessions the fine new Hip- 
podrome, which has been recently opened, 
will be used. With the post office for regis- 
tration and the Hippodrome for meetings, 
Cleveland will provide the finest and most 
practical places for these purposes that 
have ever been furnished the N. E. A. con- 
ventions. The smaller conferences and de- 
partment meetings will be held in capacious 
halls and churches in various parts of the 
city. 

The central location of Cleveland, its 
accessibility both by railroad, trolley and 
steamship make it an ideal place for so 
large a gathering. Besides the great edu- 
cational programs planned for the general 
sessions and for the many conferences of 
the twenty-one departments, the local com- 
mittee has arranged for any number of in- 
teresting affairs. : 

A large outdoor evening reception with- 
out doubt the largest of the kind, will be 
given in honor of the host of 50,000 visi- 
tors, at University Circle and Wade Park. 
At one side of the Circle are situated the 
beautiful group of twenty or more buildings 
belonging to Western Reserve University 
and Case School of Applied Science, the 
stone buildings draped in ivy, in their set- 
ting of wide, green campus. The location 
of the buildings is high, and overlooks the 
double boulevards of Rockefeller Parkway 
and the exquisite beauty of Wade Park, 
often called the prettiest little park in the 
country. Just east of the park are the 
buildings of the College for Women and 
the Cleveland School of Art. All this ex- 
tent of park land and campus will be turned 
temporarily into fairyland by myriads of 
lights and decorations, while the park lake 
will be gay with a flotilla of little boats all 
lighted up. On the island in the lake will 
be a chorus of school boys. The large or- 
chestra of sixty pieces, organized for the 
Convention, and several bands will play 
that evening under the trees. The college 
halls will be open to receive guests and on 
the reception committee will be some of 
the most prominent people in Cleveland, 
representing educational, scientific, muni- 
cipal, business and social prestige of the 
city. The same evening receptions will 
be held at each of the state headquarters 
at the hotels, guests proceeding from these 
smaller ones to the general one at Univer- 
sity Circle. An endless chain of street 
cars will convey guests to and from this 
mammoth garden party. 

The widely known park system of Cleve- 
land comprises twenty-eight parks includ- 
ing, 1,700 acres (52 acres in lakes) and 
threaded by over thirty miles of parkways 





and boulevards, thus bringing together in 
one beautiful whole the hills and meadows, 
forests and wooded dells, streams and lakes 
that exhibit nature’s prodigality and man’s 
adaptability of it to the uses and happiness 
of the public. The park system exténds 
in a girdle of verdure almost entirely 
around the city, the extremities resting 
upon the lake front, east and west of the 
city. These lake front parks, Gordon and 
Edgewater, have a very attractive feature 
in their bathing beaches with public bath 
houses. They are either of them reached 
by street car within half an hour from.the 
Public Square. The Ben Greet Players 
who give “ Shakespeare’s plays as Shakes- 
peare wrote them,” will present a series 
of performances during the week of the 
Convention. These presentations of “ As 
You Like It,” “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “The Tempest” and others will 
have a special charm in being given in the 
open air on the college campus of Western 
Reserve University. 

Either coming or going, visitors to the 
N. E. A. Convention in Cleveland, will 
find an easy and gratifying addition to the 
week of meetings, in a visit to Niagara 
Falls. Even a special trip can be made 
most comfortably. At the Falls, almost 
every point of interest may be reached by 
the Belt Line, an electric line of cars run- 
ning at frequent intervals, going as far 
as Queenston and Lewiston, at the latter 
place making connections with the Toronto 
boat, if desired. One may return to Cleve- 
land by the night boat from Buffalo or by 
rail. Frequent excursions by land or by 
water are given at greatly reduced rates. 
For information relating to the arrange- 
ments for the coming convention, inquiries 
should be addressed to William G. Rose, 
Executive Secretary, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Cleveland, Ohio. For offi- 
cial programme and general information 
address Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minne- 


sota, Secretary of the National Association. 


Tue Pennsylvania Forestry Association 
will hold a meeting at Chambersburg, Pa., 
commencing Tuesday, June 9th, and termi- 
nating on June 11th, in time to leave 
Chambersburg by afternoon trains. The 
program will include a public meeting in 
Thomson Hall of the Wilson College for 
Women, Chambersburg; visits to the Mont 
Alto Forest Reserve, the Forest Academy, 
Nursery, Sanitarium, etc.; also to the 
Caledonia Reserve. Members who con- 
template attending the meeting will com- 
municate with Mr. F. L. Bitler, Record- 


ing Secretary, 1012 Walnut St., Philadel-. 
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phia, Pa., so that arrangements can be 
made for their comfort, and any proposing 
to contribute papers will send the titles of 
the same. 





THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Ts Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association will hold its fifty-second 
session at State College, Centre County, 
beginning Tuesday evening, July 7th, and 
continuing until Thursday evening, July 
gth. This meeting will be held in the 
geographical center of the State. State 
College is easily reached from Tyrone on 
the main line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, through Bellefonte, and from Mon- 
tanden, near Sunbury, on the Northern 
Central, and through Williamsport and Lock 
Haven. It is one of the most beautiful 
places in Pennsylvania. All Superinten- 
dents, Normal School Principals, College 
Presidents and teachers in the State should 
avail themselves of this very favorable 
opportunity of spending a few days in rest 
and recreation at this noted Pennsylvania 
college. There will be first-class accomo- 
dation for one thousand five hundred 
(1,500) people. The table board will be 
excellent and unusually cheap. The mem- 
bers of the convention will be given every 
opportunity of visiting the different de- 
partments of the college and will see some 
of the most .complete laboratories in this 
country. 7 
It will repay any one interested in 
popular education to spend a few days at 
State College for the purpose of seeing 
what wonderful work is being done here 
in science, dairying, manual training, sci- 
entific farming, etc. The program will be 
one of the best ever announced for any 
meeting of the State Association. Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, Hon. James A. Beaver, Dr. 
Theo. B. Noss, Miss Sara C. Lovejoy, Dr. 
T. F. Hunt, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Dr. W. 
Scott Nearing, Dr. Jos. S. Walton, and 
Dr. Stanley Brown, principal of the Joliet, 
Illinois, High School have been engaged 
to speak at the convention. Those in 
charge of the Departments of Kinder- 
garten, Manual Training, High School and 
Nature Study have also secured the best 
talent to be had to discuss subjects per- 
taining to their departments. A_ great 
meeting is looked for. Let everybody who 
can do so make arrangements to be pres- 
ent, and let us all have a good, profitable 
time amid these academic shades, away 
from the madding crowd and the summer 
heat of the city. The following is the 
program of exercises: 








PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY, JULY 7. 


8 p. M@—Music and Devotional Exercises. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. James A: 
Beaver, Bellefonte, and Dr. E. E. Sparks, 
President of State College. 

Response—Dr. Theodore B. Noss, Principal 
California State Normal School. 

Inaugural Address—Dr. Joseph B. Richey, 
McKeesport, Pa. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8. 


9 A. M—Music and Devotional Exercises. 

Address—“ The Proper Education of Girls,” 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass. 

Discussion—Miss Sarah C. Lovejoy, Dean 
of the Woman’s Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

General Discussion. 

Appointment of Committees; Election of 
Nominating Committee. 

2 P. M—Music. 

Address—“Agriculture in Secondary Schools,” 
Dr. Thomas F. Hunt, Dean of the School of 
Agriculture and Director of the Experiment 
Station of the Pennsylvania State College. 

Discussion—Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Supt. 
of Public Instruction. 

8 p. M—Music. 

Address—Dr. W. O. Thompson, President 
of the Ohio State University. 

Reception—Dr. and Mrs. E. E. Sparks. 


THURSDAY, JULY 9. 


9 A. M.—Music and Devotional Exercises. 

Address — “Individualism in the High 
School,” Dr. G. Stanley Brown, Supt. of the 
Joliet, Illinois, High School. 

Discussion—Prof. J. P. Breidinger, Wilkes- 
Barre; Prof. Cheeseman A. Herrick, Central 
High School, Philadelphia. 

General Discussion. 

Address—“ Esthetics Possibilities in Public 
Education,” Dr. Joseph S. Walton, Principal 
of the George School, George School, Pa. 

2 Pp. M.—Music. 

General Business—Reports of Committees. 

Address—* Child Labor,” W. Scott Nearing. 

Discussion—Prof. F. N. Frits, Principal of 
the Walnut Street School, McKeesport; Supt. 
W. J. Wightman, Superintendent of Schodls, 
Altoona; Supt. R. E. Laramy, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Phoenixville; Supt. O. C. 
Lester, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, 

Ee 
The exercises at each of the general sessions 
will be interspersed with Music. 


DEPARTMENTS AND CONFERENCES. 


Kindergarten Department.—Miss Ella Ruth 
Boyce, Free Kindergarten Association, Pitts- 
burg, Chairman. Wednesday, 11 to 12 A. M. 

“Children Stories”—Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, 
Pittsburg. 

“School Value of Kindergarten ”—Miss 
Cora Hicks, Altoona, Pa. 

Manual Training Department.—Mr. Edward 
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C. Fitzgerald, North School, Pittsburg, Chair- 


man. Wednesday, I1 to I2 A. M. 

“Ways and Means of Studying Work ’-— 
Supt. Grant Norris, Braddock, Pa. 

General Discussion. 

Nature Study Department.—Miss Anna M. 
Deems, Professor of Biology, Normal De- 
partment Pittsburg High School, Chairman. 
Wednesday, 4 P. M. 

“Do Children Really Love Nature ”—Dr: 
George Park Singer, Lock Haven State Nor- 
mal School. 

“Practical Gardening for Public Schools ” 
—R. L. Watts, Professor of Horticulture, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Child Study Department.—Rev. W. W. 
Deatrick, Professor of Psychology and Higher 
English, Keystone State Normal School, Kutz- 
town, Pa., Chairman. Wednesday, 7 to 8 


P. M. 

“Dull Children”—Dr. A. C. Rothermel, 
Principal of the Keystone State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa. 

Discussion—J. D. Heilman, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Round Table and Question Box—Suggested 
theme: “Child Study in Country Schools.” 

Thursday, 3 P. M.—“ Forward Children ”— 


Prof. George Leslie Omwake, Dean of 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 
“Nature Fakirs and the Child ”—Supt. 


Charles Lose, Williamsport, Pa. 

Round Table and Question Box—Suggested 
themes: “ Nature Fakirs and the Child,” and 
“Children’s Reading.” 

High School Department.—Cheeseman A. 
Herrick, Central High School, Philadelphia, 
Chairman. Wednesday, 3 to 4 P. M. 

“ Equipment of a Small High School.” (a) 
For Teaching Agriculture—Prof. John W. 
Gilmore, State College, Pa. (b) For Teaching 
Physics—Prof. V Hertzog, State In- 
spector of High Schools. (c) With a Refer- 
ence Library—Prof. C. D. Koch, State In- 
spector of High Schools. 

General Discussion, opened by Prof. Ben. 
G. Graham, McKeesport High School. 

Thursday, 11 to 12 A. M—“ The Study of 
Forestry.” (a) Need for the Study of For- 
estry, and What is at Present being done to 
further this Study in Pennsylvania—Irvin W. 
* Williams, Deputy Commissioner of Forestry. 
(b) A Working Plan for the Study of For- 
estry in the High School—Prof. Hugh Baker, 
School of Agriculture, State College. 

Discussion, opened by Leslie B. Seely, 
Normal Training School, Philadelphia. 


OFFICERS. 


The officers of the Association are: Dr. 
Joseph B. Richey, McKeesport, president; 
Deputy Supt. Reed B. Teitrick, Harrisburg, 
Supt. Thomas S. Marsh, Greensburg, and 
Supt. Charles Lose, Williamsport,  vice- 
presidents; Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, 
secretary; Prof. David S. Keck, Kutztown, 
treasurer; and Dr. Joseph B. Richey, Deputy 
Supt. Reed B. Teitrick, Dr. Charles S. Foos, 
Reading, Supt. G. W. Moore, Ercildoun, and 
Dr. Geo. W. Phillips, Scranton, members of 
the executive committee. 
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The Pennsylvania State College has 
nearly eleven hundred students. The 
grounds are extensive and beautiful, con- 
sisting of four hundred acres, of which 
sixty are devoted to the college campus. 
Of the rest, forty acres are in natural 
forest growth, while the remainder is con- 
ducted as a model farm. The campus 
furnishes recreation grounds and sites for 
buildings, while well-kept walks and drives, 
and the tasteful arrangement of flowers 
and shrubbery contribute to its attractive 
appearance. The college buildings number 
about thirty, many of them being elegant 
and costly. Of these, two are the result 
of private munificencé the Auditorium be- 
ing presented by Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Schwab and the Library by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. Prominent among the others 
stand the Agricultural Buildings, erected 
by the State at an expense of $300,000; the 
Mechanic “rts Building, the home of the 
engineering courses with shops and labora- 
tories; the Main Building used for dormi- 
tory purposes with some recitation rooms 
and offices of administration; the Armory 
used as a drill-hall and gymnasium; Mc- 
Allister Hall .with rooms for 140 students 
and a dining-room capable of seating 900 
persons at one time; the Horticultural 
Building with the green house; the Ladies’ 
Cottage, the headquarters of the Woman’s 
Department; and the Track House, the 
center of the athletic interests of the in- 
stitution. There are also about a dozen 
dwelling houses scattered over the campus 
owned by the college and occupied by 
teachers in various departments. The 
growth of the college has been phenomenal 
in the past twenty-five years. The atten- 
dance has increased from 33 to nearly 1100, 
every county in the State being repre- 
sented; the teaching force has grown from 
sixteen to more than one hundred; the 
courses have expanded from three general 
and four technical to six general and 
twenty-four technical. These courses are 
grouped about seven schools and occupy 
four years with two semesters each year. 
Besides these regular courses there are 
eight short courses in agriculture, mining, 
mechanics and home economics, as well as 
a correspondence course in agriculture, 
comprising thirty-one subjects. The De- 
partment of Agriculture also maintains a 
Farmers’ Week during the Christmas va- 
cation in which a series of lectures and 
practicums are offered, open to any citizen 
of the State. 

The College Library dates from 1857; 
the building, which is the gift of Mr. 
Carnegie, from 1904. The cost was ap- 
proximately $150,000. The total library 
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facilities of the College aggregate 32,000 
volumes, and some 700 periodicals are 
regularly received. The visiting teachers 
will be cordially welcome at the Library. 
The Auditorium was erected in 1902-03. 
It is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. 
Schwab, and no building on the campus 
excels it in interest, beauty, or usefulness. 
Its simple, classic exterior, and its chaste, 
beautiful interior were the just pride of 
the late President, Dr. Atherton, whose 
form lies in the very shadow of the build- 
ing. A proposition to enlarge the old 
Chapel was placed before the Commence- 
ment audience of 1902. Mr. Schwab, who 
delivered the Commencement address, 
quietly left the platform, held a brief con- 
sultation with Mrs. Schwab, and an- 
nounced that it would be the pleasure of 
Mrs. Schwab and himself to furnish all 
needed funds for an auditorium forever 
dedicated to “sound learning and free 
thought.” The building seats over 1,400 
persons, and was erected at a cost ex- 
ceeding $150,000. 

The meetings of the Association will be 
held in the Auditorium. The different de- 
partments will assemble in the Old Chapel, 
the Lecture Room of the Agricultural 
Building, and the Engineering Building. 
An opportunity wil be given during the 
convention to view the college grounds and 
to inspect the buildings and equipment. 
Anyone wishing to make a personal in- 
spection will always find someone in charge 
who will be glad to explain all points of 
interest. The buildings will be open to 
visitors at all times. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


GRAND CONVENTIONS OF TEACHERS. 

HE five thousand teachers of Phila- 
delphia were assembled by Superin- 
tendent Braumbaugh in four great halls on 
Tuesday, April 21st, for “touch of elbow,” 
and inspiration from men distinguished in 
the educational work of the country who 
were called to address them. The Lyric 
and Adelphi Theatres, the large hall in 
the Central High School and Carnegie 
Hall were the meeting places, and each 
was crowded. In the theatres the audi- 
ences were composed of primary and 

kindergarten principals and instructors. 
Dr. Elmer E. Brown, United States 
Commissioner of Education, when speak- 
ing at the Adelphi, took up the remaking 
of the schools, and after citing the devel- 
opment of the past, said: “The remade 
schools will offer more training for a vo- 
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cation The schools of the future will 
educate men to the idea of human co- 
operation and a knowledge of social rela- 
tions. They will be more democratic, 
more in touch with the people, broader 
in their scope of training. They will teach 
the value of fresh air and of play. They 
will emphasize moral training. They will 
come closer to the home.. The pupil will 
know something of art, and patriotism will 
be to him not a meaningless word.” 

State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer said 
that examinations are no test of a child’s 
knowledge. “If examinations are in force, 
the child studies to answer questions, 
not to master the subject. They debase 
the true educational system and are the 
last resort of the incompetent teacher. 
The only true test is the child’s ability to 
go on to the work of the next grade, and 
this cannot be determined by examinations. 
If they must be given let no one but the 
teacher give them.” 

Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, dean of the 
school of pedagogy of New York Univer- 
sity, urged the elimination of the college 
as a factor in higher education. “The 
work of the high school has been advanc- 
ing, and the work of the college has been 
retreating at the same pace. The ideal 
way is for the high school to do half the 
work of the college and the university to 
do the other half. This will give a high 
school course of six years and a university 
course of the same number. The high 
school should not contain more than 1000 
pupils, and the principal should do some 
teaching, so as to come into actual con- 
tact with the pupils.” 

Prof. William L. Tomlins, of London, 
spoke for a larger spirit of motherhood in 
the training of children. “This should be 
breathed into every school. The child 
should be tuned into sympathy, so that its 
whole spirit will respond. What the 
teacher wants is the whole resonance of 
the child.” 

“Unusual methods to gain the attention 
of the child,” said Prof. John Dewey, of 
the University of Columbia, an authority 
on educational theory, “should never be 
used. The appeal should be deeper and 
should reach the real base of the child’s 
mind. There should not be too much in- 
terest in the answer. Take care of the 
method, and the answer will take care of 
itself. It is not enough to catch the fancy. 
This should be held, and it cannot be held 
when the attention is caught by artificial 
means.” 

Prof. E. O. Conklin, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, said that the capacity of 
brain development is virtually unlimited. 
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“We are all born with brain cells, and 
though they may differ in number, none 
are manufactured after we are born. 
Very few of these are developed. The 
will and emotion should be trained. We 
do not inherit habits. Biology teaches us 
that. Habits cannot be transmitted by 
heredity. These are determined by train- 
ing and surroundings.” 

Scholarship and character, as essential 
equipments of the teacher, were empha- 
sized by O. T. Corson, of the Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly. 

Dr. Isaac Sharpless, president of Haver- 
ford College, urged that children be given 
accurate information. “Politics under 
Washington were worse than under Roose- 
velt. If all of history were known, the 
world to-day is morally and politically 
better off than ever before. Just at pres- 
ent we are on the crest of a moral wave 
which cannot bring other than good re- 
sults.” 

Henry Houck, former deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction, brought two 
of the sessions to a close with one of his 
characteristic speeches, in which sound 
common sense was interspersed with jokes 
and good stories. “ Don’t forget the boy at 
the foot of the class,” he told the teachers. 
“He may not appeal to you as much as 
the bright fellow at the head, but he is 
worth saving, and it is your duty to do it.” 

Other speakers were Dr. S. C. Schmucker, 
of the West Chester Normal School; Miss 
Anna E. Logan, of Miami University; 
Miss Laura Fisher, of Boston; Miss 
Gertrude Edmund, of Lowell; R. B. Dit- 
trich, deputy State superintendent of public 
instruction, and Doctor W. W. Stetson, of 
Maine. 

The visiting speakers and members of 
.the local department of superintendence 
were entertained by the men teachers of 
the public school system at dinner at the 
University Club on Tuesday evening. 

Commissioner Brown, after the meeting, 
spoke very highly of the work done in the 
Philadelphia schools. “I have not had an 
opportunity to visit them,” he said, “ but 
I know Philadelphia is up and doing. She 
was the first to plan a vocational school, 


and this, I understand, is soon to be opened. 


In many other respects her school system 
is in the first rank.” Speaking of the con- 
vention, Dr. Brown said it was the most 
remarkable he had ever known. “I have 
often known smaller cities to mass their 
teachers,” he said, “but I never knew a 
city the size of Philadelphia to attempt it. 
Aside from the educational value of the 
convention, which was large, a most sig- 
nificant thing to me was the social value 
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of so many teachers meeting for a com- 
mon purpose. It is only an indication of 
the work Philadelphia is doing to advance 
the social side of the public-school ques- 
tion.” 

“T never saw anything like it,” was the 
comment of Dr. Stetson, State superinten- 
dent of Maine. “It was the most remark- 
able meeting I ever attended. To think 
of nearly 5000 teachers assembled in four 
sections, and all listening to talks on their 
common work. It was the biggest thing 
of its kind I have ever heard of. And the 
interest shown in the addresses was as 
remarkable as the convention itself. 





OUR FIFTY-SEVENTH VOLUME. 


6 Wee Fifty-Sixth Volume of THe ScHooi 

JouRNAL is completed with the pres- 
ent number. It contains nearly six hundred 
pages, matter enough, if set in ordinary 
large-faced, leaded type, to make three or 
four ordinary books. It presents also the 
full record of proceedings of the vari- 
ous State educational meetings and official 
matter for the year, with very much be- 
sides of greater interest to the average 
reader. Directors and teachers who are 
doing good work, think its monthly visits 
helpful to them in many ways. Superinten- 
dents say that it is best known where there 
are the best schools. We are glad to think 
that it has this positive influence for good 
in the great field where it has been a recog- 
nized factor these many years. The new 
volume (57th) will begin with the July 
number. 

We shall continue THE JourRNAL to 
School Directors upon our list who are now 
receiving it, except when requested not to 
do so, this being the wish of the large ma- 
jority of our readers, as it causes no break 
in their subscription. Will the Secretary 
please notify us promptly of any change in 
the membership of his Board, that each 
member may receive his copy promptly? 
Our subscriptions begin quarterly with. 
July, October, January and April, but the 
beginning of the volume is, of course, the 
best time to subscribe; especially is this 
true in the case of members of School 
Boards, the financial year of the School 
District and of the School Department and 
the volume of THE ScHOOL JouRNAL being 
the same. 

Directors who read THE JouRNAL know 
it to be worth much more than its cost to 
the district. This subscription is the only 


direct return which the Director can re- 
ceive in recognition of his service to the 
public schools; and many intelligent men 
who have made trial of THE JouRNAL as- 
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sure us it brings back more for the money 
in the way of improvement in the schools 
of the district than any like sum expended 
in any other direction possible to the School 
Board. We are glad to know that so 
many good men believe this to be true. 
Twelve numbers are issued during the 
ear. 

“The Plough,” with its evident lesson, 
“Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it,” is our premium picture for 
volume 57. It will be sent promptly, as 
soon as subscription is received. 

This fine picture will be prized wherever 
it is seen for its tender suggestion, and its 
blessed influence in the School or Home. 
Speaking from the wall day by day, month 
by month, and year after year, the influ- 
ence of a silent teacher like this can never 
be told. We shall be glad to put Ten 
Thousand of these pictures into the homes 
and schools of our subscribers upon the 
New Volume of THE Journat. If it is 
not convenient to frame it, let it be tacked 
upon the wall where it can be seen by 
everybody. It is a picture good for parent, 
or children, or teacher to live with. The 
silent things that keep us company upon 
the walls, are they not a mightly influence? 


“THREE ACRES AND LIBERTY.” 








HE above is the title of a book which 
aims to show how one can make a 
living on a few acres of land and at the 
same time be his own master. Among 
philosophers there is a cry: “Back to 
Kant.” Among the crowded dwellers in 
the city the cry is to be: “Back to the 
farm.” 

Many rural schools have been educating 
their pupils away from the life which they 
are destined to lead. The profits which 
skilled husbandmen can make, deserve ‘to 
be exploited before the eyes of boys and 
girls who live on the farm. 

A graduate of the State College bought a 
farm near Harrisburg for $8.75 per acre. 
It was situated on the mountain slope and 
no longer afforded a living for those who 
were tilling it according to old methods. 
The new owner planted peach trees and 
apple trees. Last fall he realized over a 
hundred dollars from every acre which 
had been planted with apple trees. It will 
surprise many people to learn that Pennsyl- 
vania ranks above New York and Michi- 
gan in the value of the apple crop. 

A Pennsylvania farmer went to West 
Virginia where he bought several hundred 
acres of mountain land at a few dollars 
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per acre. The people who saw him plant 
trees, called him the fool from the Key- 
stone State. He began seventeen years 
ago and last year he got upwards of thirty 
thousand dollars for his apple crop. 

Last year a farmer from the lower end 
of Lancaster county deposited in bank a 
check for thirteen thousand dollars. It 
was received in payment for thirty acres 
of tobacco. Experts say these are not sur- 
prising figures. They are given from the 
writer’s personal knowledge. Now for the 
facts given by the author of “ Three acres 
and Liberty.” On page 103 the author 
says: “A careful investigation made in 
1898 of the value of certain productions 
taken from the farms in New York State 
shows that the culture of apples is very 
profitable. From twenty adjoining farms 
in one neighborhood in Western New York 
the report gave an average annual return 
of $85 per acre at the orchard, covering 
a period of five years. Another report 
gave an average of $110 annual income per 
acre for three years, and these results were 
obtained where only ordinary care was 
given to the orchard. One orchard, where 
the trees had been well sprayed to protect 
fruit from insect injuries, and the soil 
well cultivated and properly fertilized, 
gave a return in one year of $700 per acre, 
and for three years an average income of 
$400 per acre. One man bought a farm in 
Central New York with a much neglected 
orchard of 30 acres on it, paying $5,000 
for the same. He cultivated the orchard, 
pruned and sprayed the trees thoroughly 
and in seven months from the time he pur- 
chased the farm, sold the apple crop from 
it for $6,000 cash.” 

This is but a specimen of the interesting 
information which the book gives concern- 
ing the products of the farm, the orchard 
and the garden. It takes up crops of 
various kinds, tells how to buy land, how 
to make a living from the soil and how 
farming is destined to be the coming pro- 
fession for boys. 

It should be noted that he uses the word 
profession. There are to-day more: than 
twenty learned professions, and they differ - 
from ordinary vocations in that they require 
special training, expert knowledge and 
enough of a general education to make the 
individual a patient observer of facts as 
well as a master of the latest that is re- 
corded in books and magazines devoted to 
his specialty. 

People who rush into a new line of work 
or business without proper preparation, are 
apt to pay dearly for their experience. The 
man who expects to stick seeds into the 
ground with one hand and to pull out 
profits with the other, is sure to reap a 
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crop of disappointment. Many a lecturer 
on farming thrives because he farms the 
farmers instead of farming a farm. Some 
years ago a clergyman published a book 
upon the Adirondacks; it was full of 
poetry and he sent men up there who were 
afterwards known as “ Murray’s Fools.” 
They knew nothing about the life and had 
no suitability and little preparation for it.” 
The time when men can tickle the soil and 
reap a harvest, has passed away, and only 
he who puts brains as well as toil into the 
soil can hope to succeed. 

Here indeed is a wide field for our 
secondary schools to occupy. It is right 
and wise to educate the million and a half 
of our population who will enter the learned 
professions; can not something be done to 
give special training to the ten millions 
who are to make their living by tilling the 
soil. The solution, of the problem will 
come with the teaching of agriculture in 
our township high schools. ? 


GREAT CELEBRATION. 


225TH ANNIVERSARY OF FOUNDING OF CITY 
GOVERN MENT. 


fi tie two hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the gov- 
ernment of the City of Philadelphia will be 
officially observed upon a grand scale, by 
the City, during the week of October 4-10. 
Plans are being rapidly perfected by the 
medical and educational institutions and 
societies of the City for many notable re- 
unions of graduates and conventions to be 
held during the week. Thousands of per- 
sonal letters have been sent to graduates 
and leading professional men residing in 
the various States and Insular possessions 
inviting them to this City during that week. 

The University of Pennsylvania, the 
various medical and dental colleges, as well 
as all the City’s institutions of learning, 
together with the officers of the Board of 
Public Education are forwarding the pro- 
ject in every way possible. The result will, 
undoubtedly, be a reunion of professional 
men, who by their activities, have spread 
the fame of Philadelphia as the mother of 
medicine and as an educational center 
throughout the United States and the 
world. It is proposed to devote the morn- 
ings of several days of the week to con- 
ventions of workers in educational fields, 
and with that end in view, nearly all the 
cities and the large centrally located halls 
have been secured. 

The committee on Medical Day have pre- 
pared a program which will attract physi- 
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cians from near and far. The Academy of 
Music has been engaged and addresses will 
be delivered by foremost practitioners from 
many sections of this country and from 
abroad. Professor Pearsoll, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, famous as an anat- 
omist and scientist, will be one of the 
speakers. Dr. Da Costa, professor of sur- 
gery in Jefferson Medical College and Hos- 
pital, and an author of international repute, 
will be heard. Other professors and prac- 
titioners of eminence will also have a 
prominent part in the proceedings. It is 
the intention to lift the program above 
merely local proportions by securing the 
attendance of some 400 foreign delegates 
who will then be attending an International 
Convention of Medical Men at Washing- 
ton, D. C. That these delegates may ob- 
tain a comprehensive insight into American 
methods, leading colleges and hospitals are 
arranging tod have clinics, lectures and 
demonstrations by eminent professors dur- 
ing Founders’ Week. 

That Philadelphia’s proud place in the 
medical world may be fittingly recorded, 
a volume of 1,000 pages, including 750 
pages of text and 250 pages of illustrations, 
will be issued. It will contain an account 
of all the historical institutions, colleges 
and hospitals that have existed in the City 
since its founding. The volume will also 
contain an account of all the medical and 
scientific societies and medical journals that 
have been in existence in Philadelphia from 
the earliest days. Two thousand copies 


_will be printed and these will be distributed 


among the libraries of this and other cities 
and in principal towns. 

As another feature, the Committee on 
Historical Exhibit has arranged with the 
Historical Society for a large room in its 
building, where will be shown some of 
the earliest documents and apparatus that 
have been used by the different colleges 
and hospitals of this City. Professor Rem- 
ington, of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, is chairman of the committee 
having this exhibit in preparation. With- ~ 
out doubt the efforts will result in a gather- 
ing of medical men and other college grad- 
uates which will eclipse both as regards 
number, interest of program and the pro- 
fessional benefits to be reaped, any gather- 
ing of its kind in the history of the United 
States. 

The great and honorable part which men 
of scientific attainments played in the prog- 
ress of Philadelphia and the nation wili be 
fittingly pictured in the Historic Pangeant 
which is to be a full day’s feature of the 
celebration. This pageant will be on a scale 
in every way equal to the famous pageants 
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of England and Berlin. It will also be the 
first historic pageant of its kind ever wit- 
nessed in this country. 

City Councils, the merchants and the 
citizens of Philadelphia are leaving noth- 
ing undone that will contribute to the suc- 
cess of the Founders’ Week celebration. At 
least $400,000 will be spent on the several 
features of the celebration which will mark 
the anniversary. The program, in outline, 
will be as follows: 

Sunday, Oct. 4.—Religious Day. 

Monday, Oct. 5.—Military Day, with a 
parade of the State and Government troops, 
sailors and marines from the United States 
fleet and foreign war vessels. 

Tuesday, Oct. 6.—Parade of the Police 
and Fire Departments of Philadelphia, the 
State Police, the Volunteer Fire Companies 
of Pennsylvania and details of Police and 
Fire Departments of other cities. 

Wednesday, Oct. 7.—Industrial parade, 
showing Philadelphia and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania’s leading industries. 

Thursday, Oct. 8—Review of thirteen 
United States war vessels and foreign war 
ships in the harbor, followed by a marine 
pageant in which more than 500 vessels 
will participate, concluding with an illumi- 
nation of the harbor at night. 


Friday, Oct. 9.—Historical Pageant, de-’ 


scriptive of the history of the City from the 
17th century, in which over 5,000 char- 
acters are to be produced. 

Saturday, Oct. 1o—Parade and Field 
Day Exercises of the Knights Templar of 
Pennsylvania terminating with a great dis- 
play of fireworks. 





TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 





SUBSCRIBING FOR THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





HERE are in Pennsylvania 2,573 School 
Districts and nearly Eighteen Thous- 
and School Directors. It is essential to the 
best interests of the schools that every one 
of these School Boards and School Direc- 
tors should be in as close touch as possible 
with the central office at Harrisburg, for 
suggestion, direction, and encouragement 
towards better schools in the District. 
More than fifty years ago this necessity 
forced itself upon the attention of the 
school authorities of the State, but it was 
not met satisfactorily until THe PENNSyYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL was, in 1855, made 
by law the official organ of the School De- 
partment, and sent monthly as a means of 
intercommunication between the Depart- 
ment and every school district of the Com- 
monwealth. 
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As the official organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction, this journal has 
always contained the latest school legis- 
lation ; the official decisions necessary at 
times in the interpreting and enforcing of 
the school law; full reports of the proceed- 
ings of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, of the annual Conventions of 
Superintendents, and of the annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Directors’ 
Association, all of which is matter that 
should be in the hands of as large a num- 
ber of school directors as possible; also, 
a very large body of matter of general edu- 
cational interest, suggestive, instructive and 
in every way profitable; notes of school 
life and progress reported by the Super- 
intendents to the Department of Public 
Instruction from all parts of the State; and 
much other matter helpful in many ways to 
the school work in Pennsylvania—making 
a yearly volume of large size and great 
value of nearly six hundred large double- 
column pages. Much of this matter, in- 
cluding all the reports of these educational 
associations, is to be found only in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

The only continuous history, and the only 
one that makes any approach to complete- 
ness, that is now in existence anywhere, 
of the work of the School Department of 
the State since 1854 is found in THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOoURNAL—all the ar- 
chives of this department of the State gov- 
ernment, which had been carefully pre- 
served for so many years, having been de- 
stroyed in the fire which destroyed the Capi- 
tol building some years ago. That these 
historical records are not now wholly lost is 
due solely to the fact that THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL has all along been 
the official organ of the Department, and as 
such has kept this record intact and beyond 
the reach of destruction from any cause 
whatsoever. In this fact alone THE 
JourNAL has been worth to Pennsylvania 
more than all the money that has ever been 
appropriated for payment of subscriptions 
for the Secretaries of School Boards. 

THE ScHoot JoURNAL was made the offi- 
cial organ of the School Department by 
Hon. Andrew G. Curtin and State Superin- 
tendent Henry C. Hickok, men who ren- 
dered great service to the school system, 
and who knew well the value of this agency. 
Their action has been recognized and ap- 
proved by every administration since their 
day. The wisdom of the measure is evident 
in many ways, not only in constant support 
and gain to the system but also in the fact 
—of which the State has good reason to be 
proud— that Pennsylvania has a more com- 
plete and better record in the files of her 
State ScHoot JourNAL, of the development 
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of her system than is had by any other 
State in the Union, and this for simple rea- 
son that it has, for so long a period, been 
the official organ of the State Educational 
Department. 

The School Department, in order to 
reach every school district monthly with 
official and other matter of general inter- 
est to the schools, has subscribed for a 
given number of copies, because that has 
been found a cheaper and more effective 
means than any other of securing needed 
service—and this for more than fifty years, 
under both political parties, approved all 
the while by the best practical judgment 
that has at any time had control of our 
school affairs. The State is simply paying 
for “supplies and service rendered,” the 
same as for coal in the furnaces of the 
Capitol building and service at the desks 
of those on duty in the various departments 
of the State government. Fifty-two years 
subscription under all school and State 
administrations in Pennsylvania represents 
the wise purpose of many of the best and 
ablest men who have at any time rendered 
unselfish. service to the State, and estab- 
lishes one of the strongest precedents known 
to the history of the Commonwealth. 

The New England Journal of Education, 
whose distinguished editor knows all the 
school periodicals of the United States, 
says: “THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JoUR- 
NAL has been in a class by itself. No other 
State journal has approached this in scope 
or in power. It is the best history of edu- 
cation in a State, that is to be found in all 
the land. We cannot give better evidence 
of our appreciation than to say that we 
have secured the entire set and have bound 
them at considerable expense, believing them 
indispensable to any first-class educational 
library. THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JourNAL has always been admirably edited, 
has had high literary flavor, and has not 
not only given important and interestin 
facts concerning the educational affairs o 
Pennsylvania, but the most important facts 
regarding education in general. Its State 
appropriation never exceeding $2,500 a 
year, has, for more than forty years, been 
paid by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion for subscription to THE JourNAL for 
the secretary of each of the twenty-five 
hundred school districts of Pennsylvania. 
Rarely has so little money done so much 
for the cause of education as has this an- 
nual appropriation, and the State of Penn- 
sylvania deserves high praise for this en- 
couragement of a first-class journal of 
education.” 

There is probably no hundred thousand 
dollars of any general school appropria- 
tion—this is the view expressed by many 
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of the best school men of the State who 
are the most competent to judge of the 
value of agencies at work in this field— 
that has equalled in actual benefit to the 
schools this twenty-five hundred dollars 
appropriated annually in a way so helpful 
toward the truest end of school work. That 
high end and purpose is scattering of good 
seed in a fertile soil, over the entire edu- 
cational field in Pennsylvania. Taking 
root here and there, now and again, in all 
parts of the State, through all these years, 
this good seed has sprung up and borne 
fruit, “some sixty, some an hundred fold.” 
And what is true of the past should be 
equally true of the future. 


THE VALUE OF INDIVIDUAL IN- 
STRUCTION. 
ee Sete 
A LADY who was visiting a large Uni- 

versity asked the President about the 
progress and standing of her son. He 
could give her no reliable information 
and explained that in the evolution of the 
University he had reached a point where 
he no longer took an interest in the stu- 
dents as individuals. The mother ex- 
claimed: “I am glad that the Lord God. 
Almighty has not reached your stage of 
development.” The story may be apocry- 
phal, but it illustrates the tendency in all 
large schools to treat the students like a 
flock of sheep without reference to their 
special needs as individuals. Where the 
students never see the President except in 
chapel and shake hands with him for the 
first time on the day of their graduation, 
it is very evident that the average stu- 
dent no longer gets the moulding influ- 
ence which the strong personality of the 
President formerly exerted upon the stu- 
dents and still exercises over them in our 
smaller colleges. Post-graduate students 
get into close contact with their professors, 
but it is a very stiff proposition in a large 
university to get the professors to take 
much interest in the average undergradu- 
ate. To send their sons to a small but 
well equipped college is a tendency that is 
growing among educated parents who are 
seeking for their children the best which 
can be found in modern education. 

The need of individual training is more 
imperative in high schools than it is in 
colleges and universities. The boy at that 
age needs the inspiring touch of a master 
who can enter into his feelings and as- 
pirations. He needs some one to inspire 


him with the sense of something to be 
achieved. The tendency of the young is 
to enjoy the present and to look into the 
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future with hope regardless of the condi- 
tions of success.. Human nature expects 
the best for itself, and it is easy to in- 
spire the boy of average ability with the 
desire to rise and with the sense of some- 
thing to be achieved provided he gets into 
personal contact with a live teacher. A 
dull teacher kills aspiration and makes the 
pupil anxious to leave school. A good 
teacher is worth his weight in gold; the 
poor teacher is too dear at any price. The 
advantage of the small school is that it 
brings every pupil into personal relations 
with the best teachers; the disadvantage 
lies in the fact that it places departments 
of study at the mercy of but one teacher 
who may lack the power to interest the 
pupils and may thus ruin one side of their 
education. 

The Regents Examinations in the State 
of New York seem to indicate that the best 
results are obtained in small high schools 
having two or three good teachers. Their 
combined influence begets correct habits 
of study and develops the power to stick 
to mental work even when it becomes 
irksome. 





BEAUTIFUL HARRISBURG. 





| lated city officials of Lancaster and 


members of its Board of Trade were 
the guests of the Board of Trade of Har- 
risburg on a recent visit to that progres- 
Sive city, spending a day at once pleasant, 
profitable and memorable. After the ride 
around the city in automobiles the party 
was taken for luncheon to the Common- 
wealth hotel where Mayor Meals formally 
welcomed the visitors. He was followed 
by President Disbrow, of the Board of 
Trade, Hon. Vance C. McCormack, of the 
Municipal League, and Hon. Frank B. Mc 
Clain and Isidor Rosenthal, Esq., of Lan- 
caster. Mayor McCaskey in responding to 
the greetings spoke as follows: 

We thank you, Mr. Mayor, and gentle- 
men of Harrisburg, for all our enjoyment 
of this rare visit, and for your generous 
hospitality of every sort. Our Capital 
City is, of course, interesting to us all, and 
time and again we have been here on 
pleasure bent or for information desired, 
but never before under circumstances so 
favorable as to-day. You have given us 
“the town,” to take away with us as a 
pleasant and profitable memory. I don’t 
know that you could give us anything much 
better, for, after all, “it is only in our 
memories that we are rich.” 

We have seen your well-paved streets, 
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thirty or forty miles of them; your elab- 
orate filter plant, so favorably located on 
the island yonder; your attractive homes, 
more attractive than ever in these late 
spring days of the early May; your delight- 
ful Reservoir Park, that is spoken of with 
enthusiasm by every loyal citizen of Har- 
risburg who feels pride in his native town; 
your broad and open city front upon the 
river, one of the best things you have to 
enjoy for yourselves or to show to the 
stranger within your gates; your noble 
Susquehanna, “synonym of beauty,” as the 
poet T. Buchanan Read declares it, spread- 
ing away to the distant hills. Coming 
from our more inland town this wealth of 
water surface is doubly impressive. 

You seem to be planting trees every- 

where in Harrisburg, for shade and health 
and beauty. It looks like a return to 
sanity. Our American people have, for 
generations, been more enemies than friends 
of the trees. Without regard to the fu- 
ture of our timber supply, we have swept 
them away in a reckless spirit of destruc- 
tion, instead of planting and cutting wisely, 
until now we are threatened with a timber 
famine. We must cultivate everywhere a 
better sentiment toward the tree, the high- 
est and noblest form in the vegetable crea- 
tion. Instinctively we enjoy the tree, but 
we do not regard it as we should. Not 
enough of us have joined the army of its 
defenders. 
. Looking about over the State of Penn- 
sylvania at the results of the work done 
by this or that man in public office, or in 
business or professional life during the 
past thirty years, I have often thought that 
if it were my business to award the olive 
crown for highest public service during 
all these years it would go to Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock, our late Forestry Commissioner. 
He inaugurated and carried forward to 
enduring success our State plan of forestry 
reservation, until now we have nearly 800,- 
000 acres in such reserve, about 1,250 
square miles, or more than one fortieth of 
the entire area of Pennsylvania. His work 
is cumulative in blessing to the State in | 
many ways. And this reservation will, in 
time, include probably not less than one 
twelfth or one fifteenth of the area of the 
State. 

Harrisburg is fortunate in having Mr. 
McFarland as one of: its best-known citi- 
zens, a leading apostle of the new civic 
faith that urges the City Beautiful as well 
as the city useful and comfortable. And 
he is fortunate in having so many of his 
fellow citizens willing to hear, and to sec- 
ond his earnest efforts in your behalf upon 
these higher lines. 
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And we who come from a neighboring 
city are fortunate in having in our own 
company to-day a man whose name and 
whose gift to Lancaster in the lines of the 
City Beautiful will last longer in the annals 
of our town than perhaps any other of his 
generation. He has given a park of seventy 
acres to the city in a natural park region 
along the Conestoga, which, bearing his 
name, will be known forever as the “ Wil- 
liamson Park.” In old Lancaster, in Eng- 
land, there is also a “ Williamson Park.” 
We are proud of the name, and glad to 
know that it is pleasantly associated with 
the older city. 

Again I thank you, gentlemen, for this 
good day. If the Oklahoma people had 
known how good a thing they were missing 
in missing Harrisburg, they would surely 
have “ worked over-time” to be here. 


_ 


STEVENS AND BURROWES. 





SOME MISAPPREHENSIONS CORRECTED. 


 hegreese are some errors in the following 

which we clip from a Pennsylvania 
newspaper: “The common school law of 
Pennsylvania was passed by the Senate and 
House of Representatives and signed by 
the Governor in 1853. The original bill 
was presented by ‘The Great Commoner’ 
of Pennsylvania, the Hon. Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, of Lancaster. Recently our school 
children have been asked to contribute their 
mites to procure a fitting monument to be 
erected over his grave, as it is now marked 
only by a tablet. He was an abolitionist 
and his body lies in the negro cemetery in 
Lancaster City. This was to fulfill his 
dying request.” 

The common School law was passed in 
1834, and not in 1853. It was greatly im- 
proved in 1854. The original bill was pre- 
pared by Hon. Samuel Breck, member from 
Philadelphia, who was in the Legislature 
but one term and went there for the single 
purpose of having this law enacted. Thad- 
deus Stevens had nothing to do with it in 
1834. It was in 1835, when many members 
had been pledged to its repeal, that Thad- 
deus Stevens made the great speech that 
kept it on the statute book. He was always 
the friend of general education, but he 
never served on any committee on educa- 
tion while in the Legislature, nor is it 
known that he ever wrote a line of any 
school bill whatsoever. Thomas H. Bur- 


rowes, who became Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth late in 1835, organized the sys- 
tem under the law written by Samuel Breck 
and saved from repeal by Thaddeus Ste- 
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vens, after said law had been amended by 
the Legislature in accordance mainly with 
his own views. The great school man in 
the history of our State was not Thaddeus 
Stevens but his friend, Dr. Burrowes, and 
he used to’ laugh heartily at the credit given 
him in this direction. 

There was a noble tomb erected at the 
grave of Mr. Stevens shortly after his 
death. It stands in Shreiner’s Cemetery, 
in Lancaster, which is not a negro ceme- 
tery, but permits the burial of negroes 
within its limits. The contributions above 
named are for the increase of the fund 
needed for the erection of the Stevens In- 
dustrial School at Lancaster. For the 
founding of this school Mr. Stevens left 
nearly all that remained of his estate after 
the destruction by the Confederate army 
of his large iron works near Gettysburg. 
This is “the monument to Mr. Stevens” 
towards which these contributions have 
been given, and it will keep green for ages 
the memory of this great man. 

Twenty acres have been donated by 
Lancaster County through its County Com- 
missioners, for this educational plant, and 
the main building has been erected. The 
site is partly within the city limits and 
overlooks the beautiful Conestoga valley. 





. BOARDS TAKING THE JOURNAL. 


HE law of the State under which The 

Pennsylvania School Journal is made 

the official organ of the Department of 

Public Instruction may be found in the 

Pennsylvania School Laws and Decisions, 
as follows: 


CCL. That The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal shall be recognized as the official organ 
of the Department of Common Schools of 
this Commonwealth, in which the current de- 
cisions made by the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools shall be published free of 
charge, together with all official circulars, and 
such other letters of explanation and instruc- 
tion as he may find it necessary or advisable 
to issue from time to time, including his an- 
nual report; and the Superintendent is hereby 
authorized to subscribe for one copy of said 
School Journal, to be sent to each Board of 


_ School Directors in the State, for public use, 


and charge the cost thereof to the contingent 
expenses of the Department of Common 
Schools. (See Act May 8, 1855, sec. 9, 
Pamphlet Laws, p. 511.) 

167. The Journal is the official organ of the 
Department of Public Instruction, and the 
decisions, advices, explanations, construction 
and information, with the instructions and 
forms published in the official department of 
it, are of equal authority and force as if they 
were contained in this digest. 
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168. The copy sent to the Secretary of each 
District at the cost of the State is to be laid 
before the Board at the next meeting after its 
receipt, and the file thus received is to be pre- 
served by the secretary and handed to his 
successor. 

169. Each Board has the right to subscribe 
for one copy of The Journal for each member, 
at the cost of the District, as a means of in- 
formation in relation to the duties of their 
offices, and the general condition and opera- 
tions of the system in other parts of the 
State. ; : 

The following is the list of School 
Boards from the different Counties of the 
State on THE JouRNAL subscription list on 
the fifty-sixth volume which ends with 
the present (June) number: 


Adams.—Butler, Liberty and Mount Joy. 

Allegheny.—Aspinwall, Bellevue, Bethel, 
Brackenridge, Braddock Boro, Braddock Twp., 
North Braddock, Chartiers, Crafton, East Deer, 
West Deer, Duquesne, East McKeesport, Edge- 
wood, Elizabeth Boro, Elizabeth Twp., West 
Elizabeth, Emesworth, Esplen Boro, Forward, 
Green Tree, Hampton, Kennedy, Killbuck, Lin- 
coln, McKeesport, Oakmont, O’Hara, Pine, Penn, 
Pitcairn, Port Vue, Rankin, Reserve, Robinson, 
Ross, Scott, Shaler, Snowden, Springdale, Lower 
St. Clair, Swissvale, Turtle Creek, Union, Ve- 
rona, Versailles Boro, Versailles Twp., Wilkins, 
Wilkinsburg and Wilmerding. 

Armstrong.—Apollo, Brady’s Bend, Kittanning 
Boro, West Kittanning, Leechburg, Washington. 

Beaver.—Baden, Bridgewater, College Hill, 
Economy, Hanover, Logstown and White. 

Bedford.—Broad Top, Hyndman, West Provi- 
dence and South Woodbury. 

Berks.—Lower Alsace, Bern, Boyertown, Exe- 
ter, Heidelberg, Lower Heidelberg, Longswamp, 
Marion, Ontelaunee, Reading, Richmond, Robe- 
son, Union and Womelsdorf. 

Blair—Allegheny, Antis, Altoona, Bellwood, 
Blair, Duncansville, Frankstown, Freedom, Gays- 
port, Greenfield, Holidaysburg, Huston, Juniata 
Boro, Logan, Martinsburg, Roaring Spring, 
Snyder, Taylor, Tyrone Twp., Woodbury and 
North Woodbury. 

Bradford.—Athens Twp., Monroe Twp., Orwell, 
Pike, Sayre, South Creek, Towanda, Wyalusing. 

Bucks.—Bensalem, Bristol Boro, Bristol Twp., 
Doylestown, Falls, Hilltown, Upper Makefield, 
Middletown, New Hope, Newtown Boro, North- 
ampton, Perkasie, Plumstead, Quakertown, Sel- 
lersville, Solebury, Warminster, Warrington, 
Wrightstown and Yardley. 

Butler.—Bruin, Butler Boro, Clay, 
Jefferson, Penn and Winfield. 

Cambria.—Adams, Cresson, Dale, Gallitzin, 
Johnstown, Patton, Portage Twp., Reade, Rieh- 
land and Lower Yoder. Cameron.—Emporium. 

Carbon.—Banks, Lehighton, Mauch Chunk 
Boro, Mauch Chunk Twp. and Packer. 

Centre.—Boggs, College, Haines, Harris, Phil- 
ipsburg, Potter, Rush, State College and Walker. 

Chester.—East Bradford, West Bradford, 
Charlestown, East Coventry, North Coventry, 
East Fallowfield, West Goshen, Highland, Lon- 
don Grove, Newlin, West Nottingham, Penn, 
Phoenixville, Sadsbury, Spring City, Valley, East 
Vincent and West Chester. 

Clarion.—East Brady, Clarion Twp., Fanning- 
ton and Piney. 

Clearfield.—Bell, Burnside Twp., Cooper, De- 
catur, Ferguson, Huston, Irvona and Woodward. 

Clinton.—Renovo and South Renovo. 





Donegal, 
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Columbia.—Berwick, Bloomsburg and Scott. 
Crawford.—East Mead, Rome, S. Shenango. 
Cumberland.—Upper Allen, Carlisle, South 
Middleton, Monroe, Penn and Shippensburg. 

Dauphin.—Derry, Halifax Boro, Halifax Twp., 
East Hanover, West Hanover, Hummelstown, 
Jackson, Lykens Boro, Middletown, Millersburg, 
Penbrook, Royalton, Steelton, Upper Swatara, 
Wiconisco and Williams. 

Delaware.—Upper Darby, Middletown, Rut- 
ledge, Swarthmore, Upland and Yeadon. 

Erie.—Erie City, Fairview, Mill Creek, North 
East Twp. and Springfield. Elk.—Johnsonburg. 

Fayette.—Bridgeport, Bullskin, Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, Luzerne, Menallen, Nicholson, Perry, 
Springhill, Upper Tyrone, North Union and 
South Union. 

Forest.—Barnett, Kingsley, Tionesta, Boro and 
Tionesta Twp. 

Franklin.—Peters, St. 
and Waynesboro. 

Greene.—Morgan, Rich Hill and Waynesburg. 

Huntingdon.—Porter and Warrior’s Mark. 

Indiana.—Canoe, Montgomery, Saltsburg, White 
and Young. 

Jefferson.—McCalmont, Punxsutawney, Young. 

_ Lackawanna.—Blakely, Carbondale, Boro, Cov- 
ington, Dickson City, Greenfield, Jefferson, 
Jermyn, Madison, Newton, Old Forge, Ransom, 
Roaring Creek, Scranton, Taylor, Throop and 
Vandling Boro. 

Lancaster.—Caernarvon, East Cocalico, West 
Cocalico, Columbia, Conoy, East Donegal, West 
Donegal, Earl, East Earl, West Earl, Elizabeth- 
town, Ephrata Boro, Ephrata Twp., East Hemp- 
field, West Hempfield, East Lampeter, West 
Lampeter, Lancaster City, Lancaster Twp., 
Little Britain, Manheim Boro, Manheim Twp., 
Manor, Marietta, Mt. Joy Twp., New Holland, 
Paradise, Penn, Pequea, Providence, Rapho, Sads- 
bury, Salisbury, Strasburg Boro, Strasburg Twp. 
and Warwick. 

Lebanon.—North Annville, Jackson, Lebanon 
and Mill Creek. 

Lehigh.—Catasauqua, Emaus, Lower Macungie, 
Upper Milford, Slatington, Washington, White- 
hall and North Whitehall. 

Luzerne.—Conyngham Twp., Hughestown, 
Jenkins, Nanticoke, West Pittston, Sugar Loaf 
and West Wyoming. 

Lycoming.—Gamble, 
and Washington. 

McKean.—Foster, Hamlin, Keating, Lafayette. 

_Mercer.—Hickory, Mill Creek, New Vernon, 
Pine, South Sharon, Shenango and Springfield. 

Monroe.—Chestnut Hill, Paradise and East 
Stroudsburg. Mifflin—Derry and Menno. 
Montgomery.—Abington, Ambler, Cheltenham, 


Thomas, Washington 


Hughesville, Limestone 


West Conshohocken, Upper Dublin, Hatboro, 
Horsham, Jenkintown, Moreland, Norristown, 
Plymouth, wer Providence, Royersford, 


Lower Salford, Skippack, Springfield and White- 
marsh. Montour.—Danville and Derry. 

Northampton.—Alliance, Bath, Bethlehem, 
South Bethlehem, Easton, Freemansburg, Heller- ° 
town, Northampton Heights, North Catasaqua, 
Pen Argyl, Lower Saucon, Stockertown and 
Wind Gap. 

Northumberland.—Upper Augusta, East Chillis- 
quaque, Coal, Lewis, Milton, Mt. Carmel, Sha- 
=— ~~ ght eg 

erry.—Buffalo, Juniata, Marysville, Newport, 
Oliver and Penn. Pike.Einieoen. _ 

Potter.—Abbott, Allegheny, Eulalia, Galeton, 
Hebron, Keating, Oswayo Twp., Portage, Sharon, 
Sylvania, Ulysses and West Branch. 

Schuylkill.—Branch, Frailey, Gordon, Maha- 
noy City, Pottsville, Rahn, Tremont Twp. and 
Union. Snyder.—Selinsgrove. 

Somerset.—Brothers Valley, Elk Lick, Paint 
Boro and Paint Twp. Sullivan.—Eaglesmere. 
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Susquehanna.—Harford, North Milford Twp., 
Susquehanna and Uniondale. 

Tioga.—Charleston, Duncan, Elk, Lawrence, 
Liberty Boro, Richmond, Wellsboro, Westfield. 

Union.—Lewis, Lewisburg, Mifflinburg and 
New Berlin. 

Venango.—Cranberry, Richland, Rockland, 
Sandy Creek, Siverly and Sugar Creek. 

Warren.—Corydon, Eldred, Freehold, Glade, 
Kinzua, Mead, Pleasant and Watson. 

Washington.—Amwell, _Bentleysville, West 
Bethlehem, South Canonsburg, Carroll, Char- 
leroi, Deemston, Donegal, Fallowhill, Houston- 
ville, McDonald, Morris, Peters, East Pike Run, 
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Robinson, Somerset, North Strabane and South 
Strabane. 

Wayne.—Damascus, Dyberry, Hawley, Salem. 

Westmoreland.—Allegheny, South Greensburg, 
Southwest Greensburg, Hempfield, North Hun- 
tingdon, South Huntingdon, Latrobe, Ligonien, 
Mt. Pleasant, Boro, New Kensington, North 
Belle Vernon, Penn Boro, Salem Twp., Sewick- 
ley, Sutersville, Trafford City, Unity, Vander- 
grift, Youghiogheny and Youngwood. 

Wyoming.—Nicholson and Noxen. 

Delta, 


York.—Chanceford, Dallastown, East 


‘Hopewell, Windsor Twp. and North York Boro. 


— a 
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DEPARTMENT PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, JUNE, 1908. 


ORGANIZING NEW BOARDS. 





She Act of April 22, 1863, requires that 
the School Boards shall organize 
“within ten days after the first Monday in 
June in each year.” As it is important 
that the new Boards should meet and or- 
ganize promptly according to law, the old 
Boards should fix a time for holding a 
meeting for the purpose, and give due notice 
to the new directors who have been elected. 
Upon meeting for the purpose of organi- 
zation, directors should first elect a tem- 
porary President and Secretary, and pro- 
ceed to ascertain who are members, by 
having read the election returns placed in 
the hands of the old Board by the proper 
election officers. Disputed points concern- 
ing claims to seats must be disposed of. 
Questions arising out of tie votes must be 
settled. And when it is ascertained who 
are members, the Board is ready to organ- 
ize permanently by electing a president, a 
secretary and a treasurer. Those having a 
right to vote under the temporary organi- 
zation are the directors holding over and 
the persons duly notified of their election. 
Those entitled to vote in effecting the per- 
manent organization are the directors hold- 
ing over and the persons found. entitled 
to seats in the Board by their election. 
Among the items of business that should 
be attended to by the new Boards on the 
day of organization, are the following: 
1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
Board of Directors, if such vacancies exist. 
2. Receive the annual report and certifi- 
cate from the old Board, whose duty it is to 
prepare these papers, attach the signatures 
of the officers of the new Board, and for- 
ward them to the proper County Superin- 
tendent for approval and transmission to 
the Department of Public Instruction. This 
duty should not be neglected. 
3. See that any moneys in the hands of 





the old treasurer come promptly into the 
hands of the new officer. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding 
the regular meeting of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will sub- 
scribe for Tue ScHoot JourNAL or not. 
The law permits and encourages all Boards 
of Directors to subscribe for one copy for 
each member at the expense of the dis- 
trict. No Board can well afford to be 
without it, not only for its practical value, 
but also for its suggestiveness to thought- 
ful men who feel a proper sense of the 
grave responsibilities that devolve upon 
them as School Directors. 
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E Bao following named are connected 
with the Department of Public In- 
struction, are Principals of the State Nor- 
mal Schools and are the County, City, 
Borough and Township Superintendents 
elected May 5th, 1908: 

Superintendent of Public 
Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

Deputy Superintendents—A. D. Glenn and 
Reed B. Teitrick. 

Other Officers of the Department—R. M. 
McNeal, Financial Clerk, H. . Fleisher, 
Recording Clerk, U. G. Fry, Statistical Clerk, 
J. O. Knauss, Messenger. 

Stenographers and Typewriters—Miss Mary 
Y. McReynolds and Miss Edith L. Breitinger. 

High School Inspectors—W. S. Hertzog and 
C. D. Koch. 





Instruction — 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


' First, George M. Philips, West Chester. 


Second, E. O. Lyte, Millersville. 

Third, A. C. Rothermel, Kutztown. 
Fourth, E. L. Kemp, E. Stroudsburg. 
Fifth, Andrew Thomas Smith, Mansfield. 
Sixth, D. J. Waller, Jr., Bloomspurg. 
Seventh, Samuel A. Martin, Shippensburg. 
Eighth, J. R. Flickinger, Lock Haven. 
Ninth, James E. Ament, Indiana. 

Tenth, T. B. Noss, California. 

Eleventh, Albert E. Maltby, Slippery Rock. 
Twelfth, John F. Bigler, Edinboro. 
Thirteenth, J. George Becht, Clarion. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Adams, H. Milton Roth, Gettysburg. 
Allegheny, Samuel Hamilton, Braddock. 
Armstrong, W.:A. Patton, Elderton. 
Beaver, D. C. Locke, Monaca. 

Bedford, V. E. P. Barkman, Clearville. 
Berks, Eli M. Rapp, Reading. 

Blair, T. S. Davis, Altoona. 

Bradford, Herbert S. Putnam, Towanda. 
Bucks, J. H. Hoffman, Newtown. 
Butler, R. S. Penfield, Chicora. 
Cambria, Herman T. Jones, Ebensburg. 
Cameron, Mattie M. Collins, Emporium. 
Carbon, James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk. 
Centre, David O. Etters, State College. 
Chester, George W. Moore, Ercildoun. 
Clarion, N. E. Heeter, Knox. 

Clearfield, W. E. Tobias, Clearfield. 
Clinton, Ira N. McCloskey, Lock Haven. 
Columbia, W. W. Evans, Bloomsburg. 
Crawford, John D. Goodwin, Meadville. 
Cumberland, J. Kelso Green, Carlisle. 
Dauphin, H. V. B. Garver, Middletown. 
Delaware, A. G. C. Smith, Media. 

Elk, J. W. Sweeney, Saint Marys. 
Erie, I. H. Russell, North East. 

Fayette, C. G. Lewellyn, Brownsville. 
Forest, D. W. Morrison, Tionesta. 
Franklin, L. E. Smith, Greencastle. 
Fulton, B. C.. Lamberson, McConnellsburg. 
Greene, J. C. Stewart, Jefferson. 
Huntingdon, J. G. Dell, Huntingdon. 
Indiana, James F, Chapman, Indiana. 
Jefferson, L. Mayne Jones, Brookville. 
Juniata, Josiah H. Deen, Academia. 
Lackawanna, J. C. Taylor, Scranton. 
Lancaster, M. J. Brecht, Lancaster. 
Lawrence, W. Lee Gilmore, New Castle. 
Lebanon, John W. Snoke, Lebanon. 
Lehigh, Alvin Rupp, Allentown. 
Luzerne, Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre. 
Lycoming, G. B. Milnor, Muncy. 
McKean, Burdette S. Bayle, Smethport. 
Mercer, F. F. Foltz, Mercer. 

Mifflin, James F. Wills, Belleville. 
Monroe, Frank Koehler, Gilbert. 
Montgomery, J. Horace Landis, Norristown. 


Montour, Charles W. Derr, Washingtonville. 


Northampton, George A. Grim, Nazareth. 
Northumberland, W. W. Fetzer, Sunbury. 
Perry, Daniel A. Kline, Marysville. 

Pike, Lucian Westbrook, Matamoras. 
Potter, R. O. Welfline, Harrison Valley. 
Schuylkill, Livingston Seltzer, Pottsville. 
Snyder, T. A. Stetler, Middleburg. 
Somerset, D. W. Seibert, Somerset. 
Sullivan, J. E. Reese Killgore, Dushore. 
Susquehanna, George A. Stearns, Kingsley. 
Tioga, W. R. Longstreet, Mansfield. 

Union, W. W. Spigelmyer, Millmont. 
Venango, Dallas W. Armstrong, Franklin. 
Warren, C. S. Knapp, Sheffield. 
Washington, L. R. Crumrine, Washington. 
Wayne, J. J. Koehler, Hawley. 
Westmoreland, Robert C. Shaw, Greensburg. 
Wyoming, Frank H. Jarvis, Tunkhannock. 
York, C. W. Stine, York. 


CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP. 


Allegheny, John Morrow, Allegheny. 
Allentown, Francis D. Raub, Allentown. 
Alliance, W. D. Landis, Siegfried. 
Altoona, H. J. Wightman, Altoona. 
Archbald, Wm. A. Kelly, Archbald. 
Ashland, Wm. C. Estler, Ashland. 
Bangor, John W. Gruver, Bangor. 
Beaver Falls, Andrew Lester, Beaver Falls. 
Bethlehem, F. W. Robbins, Bethlehem. 
Braddock, Grant Norris, Braddock. 
Bradford, E. E. Miller, Bradford. 
Bristol, Louise D. Baggs, Bristol. 
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Butler, John A. Gibson, Butler. 
Carbondale, Elmer E. Garr, Carbondale. 
Carlisle, John C. Wagner, Carlisle. 
Chambersburg, Samuel Gelwix, Chambersburg. 
— W. D. woe Charleroi. 
eltenhem twp. ontgome Co.), W. G. 
Cleaver, Elkins Park. " us ) 
Chester, Thomas S. Cole, Chester. 
Coal twp. (Northumb’l’d), S. C. Yocum, Shamokin. 
Coatesville, Wm. T. Gordon, Coatesville. 
Columbia, Daniel Fleisher, Columbia. 
Conshohocken, E. B. Ziegler, Conshohocken. 
Corry, * 
Danville, Daniel N. Dieffenbacher, Danville. 
DuBois, J. H. Alleman, DuBois. 
Dunmore, C. F. Hoban, Dunmore. 
Easton, W. W. Cottingham, Easton. 
Erie, H. C. Missimer, Erie. 
Franklin, " 
Greensburg, Thos. S. March, Greensburg. 
Hanover, J. C. Carey, Hanover. 
Harrisburg, F. E. Downes, Harrisburg. 
Hazleton, David A. Harman, Hazleton. 
Hazle twp. (Luzerne), Joseph B. Gabrio, Hazleton. 
Homestead, . 
Huntingdon, E. A. Barclay, Huntingdon. 
Jeannette, T. B. Shank, Jeannette. 
Johnstown, James N. Muir, Johnstown. 
Kittanning, F. W. Goodwin, Kittanning. 
Lancaster, R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. 
Lansford, Elmer E. Kuntz, Lansford. 
Lebanon, R. T. Adams, Lebanon. 
Lewistown, W. F. Kennedy, Lewistown. 
Lock Haven, E. S. Ling, Lock Haven. 
McKeesport, J. B. Ritchey, McKeesport. 
McKees Rocks, F. H. Powers, McKees Rocks. 
Mahanoy City, W. N. Ehrhart, Mahanoy City. 
Mahanoy twp. (Schuylkill Co.), Frank J. Noonan, 
Saint Nicholas. 
Meadville, R. H. Bellows, Meadville. 
Middletown, H. J. Wickey, Middletown. 
Milton, W. A. Wilson, Milton. 
Monessen, R. W. Himelick, Monessen. 
Mount Carmel, Samuel H. Dean, Mount Carmel. 
Nanticoke, John W. Griffith, Nanticoke. 
New Brighton, Clyde C. Green, New Brighton. 
New Castle, T. A. Kimes, New Castle. 
Newport twp. (Luzerne), H. U. Nyhart, Glenlyon. 
Norristown, A. S. Martin, Norristown. 
Oil City, James J. Palmer, Oil City. 
Old Forge, Francis R. Coyne, Old Forge. 
Olyphant, M. W. Cummings, Olyphant. 
Philadelphia, Martin G. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia. 
Phoenixville, Robert E. Laramy, Phoenixville. 
Pittsburg, Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg. 
Pottstown, W. W. Rupert, Pottstown. 
Pottsville, Stephen A. Thurlow, Pottsville. 
Punxsutawney, A. M. Hammers, Punxsutawney. 
Radnor twn., George H. Wilson, Wayne. 
Reading, Charles S. Foos, Reading. 
Rochester, Orrin C. Lester, Rochester. 
Scranton, George Howell, Scranton. 
Shamokin, Joseph Howerth, Shamokin. 
Sharon, S. H. Hadley, Sharon. 
Shenandoah, J. W. Cooper, Shenandoah. 
South Bethlehem, Owen R. Wilt, South Bethlehem. © 
South Sharon, J. M. Hostetter, South Sharon. 
Steelton, L. E. McGinnes, Steelton. 
Sunbury, I. C. M. Ellenberger, Sunbury. 
Swissvale, Marion C. Turrell, Swissvale. 
Tamaqua, J. F. Derr, Tamaqua. 
Tarentum, Andrew D. Endsley, Tarentum. 
Taylor, M. J. Loyd, Taylor. 
Titusville, Henry Pease, Titusville. 
Uniontown, C. J. Scott, Uniontown. 
Washington, William Krichbaum, Washington. 
Waynesboro, J. H. Reber, Waynesboro. 
West Chester, Addison L. Jones, West Chester. 
Wilkes-Barre, James M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre. 
Wilkinsburg, James L. Allison, Wilkinsburg. 
Williamsport, Charles Lose, Williamsport. 
York, Atreus Wanner, York. 
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Music as an art teaches the proper use and applica- 
tion of principles of the science, so as to give a truth- 
ful and consistent interpretation to musical ideas. A 
tone is a musical sound which is produced by the 
even and uninterrupted vibration of some sonorous or 
elastic body in the air. In all singing, a tone is 
breath made vocal, consequently, the more breath, 
other things being equal, the more tone or voice. 
The words “tone” and “noise” are specific terms, 
the former meaning a musical sound, and the latter 
merely an unmusical sound. “Sound” is a general 
term applied to either. Singing consists in a prescribed 
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utterance of tone, combined with a clear and distinct 
pronunciation of syllables and words, and in a consist- 
ent rendering of the music—called expression, The 
scale is a series of eight notes arranged in a prescribed 
order. The pitch of tones is represented in music 
upon what is called a staff consisting of five parallel 
lines, and the four spaces between them, making nine 
“degrees.” One of the scale may be written on any 
degree of the staff, while the other notes must follow 
in regular order; notes written on the lower degrees 
represent lower tones; those on the higher, higher 
tones. One of the scale always determines the key note. 





SWINGING ’NEATH THE APPLE-TREE. 


O. R. BARkowgs. 
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1. Oh, the sports of child - hood! Roaming on the wild - wood, Running o’er the mead - ows, 
the sun - beams, Floating in 
3. Oh, the sports of child - hood! Roaming thro’ 
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the shad - ow, Sail-ing on the breez - es, 
the wild - wood, Sing-ing o’er the mead - ows, 
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hap - py and free; But | my heart’s a - = - ing For the old time greet - ing, 
hap - py’ and free; Chas-ing all our sad - ness, Shout-ing in our glad - ness, 
hap - py and free; How my heart’s a - beat - ing, Think-ing of the greet - ing, 
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Swing - ing ’neath ‘the old ap - ple tree. Swing - ing, swing - ing, 
Swing - ing ’neath the old ap - ple tree. Swing - ing, swing - ing, 
Swing - ing ‘neath the old ap - ple tree. Swing - ing, swing - ing, 
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Swing -ing, swing-ing, Lull - ing care 
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